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DESCENT OF ORPHEUS INTO HELL. 
TRANSLATED FROM VIRGIL—GEORGICA IV. 


Tuer, his sweet bride, he sung, when all alone 

To hills and groves and streams he poured his moan ; 
Thee, when the morning fired heaven‘s azure breast ; 
Thee, when day trembled at the golden west; 
Thee, too, he followed to th’ infernal shade, 

And hell’s black jaws and dreary realms surveyed : 
The ghosts he saw unmoved by human woes, 

And Pluto’s awful throne before him rose. 

But when his lyre’s sweet accents thrilled around, 
How each pale ghost starts at the magic sound! 
Forth thronged ten thousand phantoms of the air, 
Around his side to gaze and listen there ; 

Drank in the minstrel’s numbers, as they fell 

And roused and startied the abyss of hell. 

E’en the fierce snakes—the furies’ glittering crests— 
Sunk calta and powerless on the furies’ breasts ; 
E’en yelling Cerberus stood mute for fear, 

And Ixion’s wheel forgot its mad career! 

Now with his bride regained, all toils o’erpast, 

To day’s bright regions he ascended fast; 

Nor yet his eye had looked on her for whom 

He had explored this night beyond the tomb. 

This was the law stern Proserpina gave, 

Ere she he loved recrossed the Stygian wave. 

Now sudden frenzy fires his frantic brain— 

He turns to look on one so loved again, 

E’ena on the verge of flight, and earth’s broad plain! 
Oh, knew the Manes to pardon !—but not so: 

The tyrant’s law was broken—she must go! 
Instant the depths of hell’s drear cavern shake, 
And thunders bellow round th’ Avernian lake! 
Alas!”’ she cries, ‘‘ my Orpheus, must it be ? 
What madness, phrenzy hath transported thee ? 
The fates call back their prey to endless night, 
And misty sleep dissolves my swimming sight! 
Farewell! I yield me to their cruel bands, 

And stretch in vain to thee my feeble hands !*’ 

She said, and deeply sighing as she spoke, 


Melted and vanished in Tartarean smoke! 
SO SSS 


LECTURES ON PHRENULUGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 
Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE XV. 

Tratninc.—The proper training of the mind means the 
proper training of the organs. Without the brain, the mind 
cannot act; and without a healthy brain, it cannot act ener- 
getically. The first element, then, in education, is to have 
the brain in a state of vigorous activity; and in my last lec- 
ture I pointed out the intimate dependence of this condition 
on good and sufficient food, good air, the excretion of waste 
matter from the body, cleanliness of the skin, and on the 
quantity of clothing being adequate to the season, but not too 
great. I showed that when the food consists of mere slops 
or vegetable diet, when the air is vitiated, and the clothing 
inadequate or excessive, the tone of the whole system is 
lowered. 

I revert to ventilation, for the purpose of remarking, that 
in this country, one-third of all who die, die of consumption ; 
and when I see the neglect of ventilatiun which is here so 
common, I do not wonder at it. [ have not the least doubt, 
that by proper attention to ventilation and proper attention 
to the skin, this number might be reduced three-fourths. I 
state this from the experience of the best-informed physicians. 

The great importance of understanding whether the brain 
be a single organ or a congeries of organs, cannot be too 
clearly set forth. If the mind be a single organ, then mental 
exercise, of whatever kind, should be beneficial to its whole 
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| powers. If it be a congeries, we have to attend to the par- 
ticular exercise of each. Suppose a trumpet to be improva- 
ble by practising on it, every note would be improved by im 
proving the tone of one; but if it were a piano forte, in which 
each note depends on a separate chord, it would be absurd to 
hope for the improvement of all the chords by improving a 
few merely. Some might produce the correct notes when 
struck, while others might produce nothing but discords; and 
others, being broken, might emit no sound at all. 

From the fact of the brain being the organ of mind, flow 
many important results; one of which is, that being weak and 
immature in childhood, like the legs and arms, it cannot bear 
much exercise; that it strengthens with age, and that the 
exercise or labor should be proportioned to the strength. 
You cannot impose excessive laber on the brain, any more 
than on the rest of the body, without doing great injary. 
Hence we see the great folly of that constant mental applica- 

| tion which it has been, and still is, to a great degree, the en- 
deavor of parents and teachers to keep up. In Scotland, at 
the public schools, we used to be in attendance seven hours 
a day—from 9 to 1, and from 2 to 5; and the result was this: 
for an hour in the morning we were able to attend assidu- 
ously to our lessons, but then the brain became exhausted, 
and the scholars restless; they were poking each other with 
their fingers, pinching each other, flirting peas, and scratch- 
ing the desks. Some became noisy, and some listless; then 
came the birch, for the purpose 6f infusing new stimulus into 
an exhausted brain; the scholars were rendered miserable, 
and induced to look on the school with disgust, and the 
teacher was harassed and discouraged. Now, when the ef- 
| fect of these things is better understood, many of the schools 
of Edinburgh have reduced the time of tuition to four hours 
a day—two hours at a time; and itis acknowledged that more 
Greek and Latin is learned in that time, than previously in 
seven hours; the scholars attend the school with pleasure, 
and the teacher passes his time with satisfaction. Nay, one 
teacher has reduced the time of attending to Greek and Latin 
to two hours a day, and still challenges comparison with the 
rest of the schools. 

Mr. Fisher, a gentleman who takes scholars of from five to 
eight, has found the greatest advantage in the changes which 
he has produced. Instead of keeping them constantly at 
work, by rewards and force, for three or four hours in succes- 
sion, he takes this plan: For the first hour he can obtain 
their attention without any difficulty; at the end of that time, 
he sends them out to run around St. Andrew’s Square for a 
quarter of an hour. While they ar? running ahout, he keeps 
the windows open, and thus ventilates the room. In this 
way the children learn more, and enjoy such pleasure, that 
the parents complain that they would rather be at school than 
at home ; and the teacher’s task has become an agreeable in- 
stead of a painful one. I have been to the public schools of 
this city, and would advise you to go and judge for yourselves 
how far the laws of physiology are observed. The children 
go in at nine, and come out at three, having all the time but 
half an hour’s intermission. Mature as our brains are, we 
take care to impose less on them than on the weak brains of 
the young. If 1 should lecture to you six hours together, you 
would say, ‘‘ God preserve us!” It is of importance, when 
children are at school, that their position should be easy. In 
my own country, children have to support themselves on forms 
without backs. We have produced a reform, however, in a 
number of schouls; and I am pleased to see that in your coun- 
try no complaint is necessary. 

Ia educating children, it is of the utmost importance to 
take intowconsideration the influence of temperament. If the 
nervous temperament predominates, the child will be delight- 
ed te learn; it will be continually at its books; it is intelli- 











gent, and shows such an intensity of feeling that it twines it- 
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self round the affections of its parents, who are in raptures a8 
the astonishing progress of their child, and urge him On his 
caceer, ignorant of the almost inevitable result. The nervous 
energy being drawn to the brain, the digestive system suffers 
most materially; and while, by this premature development, 
he stands conspicuous above children of his own age; the blaze 
of excitement in which he is kept by continued thinking and 
feeling soon undermines his health, and if not arrested, throws 
him into a premature graye. In such cases add not to, but 
keep down the excitement. See that such children” tke 
much exercise in the open air, and rather urge them to lay 
down than to take up a book. To do otherwise is to break 
the law of Nature, or of Nature's God ; and long hfe is prom- 
ised, not to those who break, but to those who obey his law; 
and the promise is fulfilled. That life is long and happy, 
which is spent ian obeying the laws which are_made manifest 
by observing and reasuning upon the nature of man and ex- 
ternal things. 

When the lungs predominate in a child, and the sanguine 
temperament, there is a fondness for exercise; the food is 
heartily eaten, and the sleep is sound. Suppose a child of 
this temperament to be sent to schoel after a sound sleep and 
comfortable breakfast: for a short time he may be still, but 
in a while the craving for muscular exercise will be too strong; 
he may be pent up, but cannot be kept quiet. He begiris to 
be fidgety; he may receive blows for it, but still he fidgets ; 
the blows may be repeated, but without effect; he continues 
fidgeting, poking with his elbows, nudging and flirting, stri- 
king his neighbors with his feet, and striving in every way to 
expend this energy. Such children are generally said to be 
very clever, but to have no liking for their books. The usual 
plan has been to scold such children well; and if not quieted 
by this, as is very unlikely, the scolding is followed up by 
a flogging, which is generally as inefficacious. The objeqt 
should be to remove the evil. Lev us untnd vo Navore; and 
such children will be found sufficiently fond of learning. Give 
them an opportunity of first expending their muscular energy, 
and then they will be delighted with mental activity. Mr. 
Howe, of Boston, related to me an anecdote which finely il- 
lustrates this position. He had a boy who was the most mis- 
chievous that he ever met with; he would break the benches 
and boxes, wrench the doors off their hinges, and play all 
sorts of pranks. He could not be controlled. Mr. Howe 
thought of sending him away from the school; but knowing 
there must be a cause for this disposition, he reflected upon 
the subject, and hit upon an admirable remedy. He sent 
him into the cellar every morning, to saw and split wood for 
three hours together. The boy was delighted with this, but 
he had soon sawn and split all the wood up; he then set him 
to running, leaping, climbing poles, and disporting himself in 
a variety of ways. In this way he got rid of his excessive 
muscular energy, and afterward proceeded with his studies 
in a proper manner. After this plan was adopted, the doors 
and benches were perfectly safe. 


Some children are of the lymphatic temperament; these are 
slow to learn, and indisposed to activity. The plan has been 
to flog them continually, A much better way ic to study their 
constitution, and regulate our treatment accordingly; to give - 
such children a moderate quantity of nutricious diet—animal 
rather than vegetable—and let them have plenty of muscular 
exercise in the open air. By these means you will diminish 
the lymphatic and increase the sanguine and nervous ele- 
ments of the constitution. I call your attention particularly 
to the fact, that in all countries, the method used to correct 
defects of organization and temperament has been to flog and 
shame the child that needed improvement ;—une of the most 
groas instances of the application of brute force for the ac- 
complishment of that in which attention to the laws of the 
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constitution can alone Be successful. It follows, from what 

eI have said, that no tule can be laid down applicable to all, 
cases. Specific differences must be closely attended to in the 
business of education. 

We now come to the difference between training and in- 
structing. This is vast. Instruction means communicating 
knowledge; while training implies the repetition of certain 
modes of action in the mind and body, until they become 
habits. It is a law of our constitution, that any organ, when 
accustomed to repeat frequently its action, acquires additional 
strength and facility in doing so; from this law arises the 
force and advantage of habit. Suppose a lady to be told that, 
to produce certain notes, she must strike such and such keys: 
you might continue to instruct her for years without enabling 
her to play a tune, if she did not practice—if her fingers were 
not trained. So you may instruct a child in the precepts of 
the New Testament; but if he be vot trained to religion and 
morality until he is accustomed to practice these precepts, 
instruction will be of little use. We must not be content with 

j we must act, aud induce him toact. To make a 


child kind and benevolent, we must be so ourselves. Do we 
wish to cultivate its veneration, we must manifest our own 
by addressing it with kindness, respect and courtesy ; for this 
is veneration. In receiving, the mind is passive; in training, 
it is active; and there is a vast difference between these two 
states. We may take a very common illustration of the effect 
of training. Suppose a child to live in a community where 
Combativeness, Destructiveness and Self-Esteem are particu- 
larly active: it will be the object of the manifestation of these 
faculties. Resentment will be excited, and in it the same 
faculties will be roused. Hence will result coarse, cold, 
harsh and vulgar manners. On the contrary, if a child be ed- 
ucated in a family where every human being is treated with 
respect—where Veneration, Conscientiousness and Love of 
Approbation are all active, let him go where he will, he wil! 
be at once recognized as a well-bred gentleman and practical 
Christian. 

Another object may be to diminish the activlty of some of 
the propensities; as Pride, Acquisitiveness, and Quarrelsome- 
ness. Now, a very common method is to éed the child to do 
so and so; and if it refuse or neglect, to discharge upon it a 
storm of words or blows. The child is overcome by superior 
brute force—the energy of the propensities being strongest in 
the parent—but injured in the process. Phrenology teaches 
the truc plan to be, to allay tho oxcitcmecnt of the propensi- 
ties, and to excite the moral sentiments by mildness, but firm- 
ness. Force addresses itself to fear alone; Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, or Veneration, are not at all exercised. 
Follow the child into its room, and there see the effect of 
such discipline. Has it compunctious visitings ?—is it griev- 
ing over its faults? On the contrary, it is burning with rage 
and the desire of revenge; it longs to be a man, that it may 
escape from what it considers tyranny. People often forget, 
in the business of education, the gigantic power of man’s mo- 
ral nature, before which the propensities cower and quail. 

In training the intellectual and moral faculties, the object, 
generally, is to train them up to the highest natural standard. 
This standard differs in different individuals, and seems to have 
natural limits, beyond which it cannot pass. That organs 
grow by exercise, cannot be doubted. Deville says he has 
known them to grow after forty years of age. I do not say 
this is not so, but that I have not seen them do so; I have 
seen them grow at twenty-eight years of age. But when size 
is not increased by exercise, the tone is improved and the 
activity exalted. In a former lecture I drew your attention 
to cases in which, the skull being removed, the brain was 
seen te be greatly excited by mental action. This cerebral 
excitement is owing, proximately, to the flow of bloud to the 
brain ; for the brain is subject to all the laws of the system in 
general. During exertion, blood rushes to it, as to muscles 
under like circumstances; and by judicious and well-sustained 
exercise, a cerebral organ becomes enlarged in like manner 
asa muscle. If you want, therefore, to train Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, what is the only rational course? Not to tell the 
girl to love children; that would fall inefficaciously on the 
mind. No; present a child to her attention; let her be in- 
duced to nurse it, to watch over it, to play with it; this causes 
a rush of blood to the organ, which stimulates it, improves 
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‘increase the power, activity, or size of a muscle by instruct- 
ing a youth that exercise is a duty, without taking care that 
he put his muscles inte activity, as to expect the improve- 
ment of an organ under like circumstances. , 

The foregoing remarks are not theoretical, but practical, 
and founded on observation. I may mention that I observed 
to-day a case strongly confirmatory of the truth of the fore- 
going observations. The daughter of a scientific gentleman 
of this city fell from the room window when she was about 
four years of age; her head struck upon the iron rod which 
passed from the railing to the wall, and the skull was severely 
fractured, without doing any serious injury to the brain. She 
was attended by Dr. Physick; the skull was removed from 
the posterir superior and superior posterior portions of the 
head, the integuments drawn over, and the child recovered. 
After recovery, her father was struck with the variety of mo- 
tions in the brain, and its great activity during excitement, 
producing, as he said, a sensation in the hand as if it were 
feeling at a leech through a silk handkerchief, which was 
struggling to get out. The child has a well-formed head, with 
large Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Firmness. I 
have before stated that bashfulness is principally an affection 
of Self-Esteem ; and when I put my hand on the integuments 
soon after she entered the room, I felt this organ distinctly in 
great commotion, with Love of Approbation affected in a less 
degree. I spoke to her in a friendly manner; and as she ac- 
quired confidence, the commotion of Self-Esteem subsided, 
and that of Love of Approbation increased. The father sta- 
ted that when intellect was engaged, the excitement in the 
region of the sentiments ceased. He gave her an arithmet- 
ical problem to solve which puzzled her a little, and all the 
commotion of Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation disap- 
peared, except the regular arterial throb. 


One great object of education should be, to train certain 
organs which conduce to a common end, in such a way as to 
establish among them a communion of activity. Thus, to give 
the talent for music, Tune, Time, Weight, Ideality and Imi- 
tation should be trained to work together. They may he all 
large, yet, without training, the efforts to make music will be 
imperfect. Suppose ene of you, who had never attempted 
to speak in public, should get up to address this audience, 
from the place where I ‘now stand: he would make a con- 
fused and incoherent speech, even if Language, Individuality, 
Eventuality, Comparison and Causality were large. But let 
him practice—let him train those organs to combined activ- 
ity, and he will become an eloquent speaker. So, in playing 
upon the piano forte or harp, the muscles at first will not act 
well; but, by practice, their activity becomes almost wonder- 
ful. Training makes the great distinction between men on 
being introduced into a drawing-room. The most intellect- 
ual and amiable may feel very much embarrassed and dis- 
tressed on seeing so many well-dressed people; but if he re- 
peat his visits, and habituate himself to it, he may become 
the pride and ornament of a society, of which, at first, he 
less member. We have not the power of pre- 
venting our feelings, but we have the power of controlling 
them. They start into involuntary activity; it is for the mo- 
ral sentiments to supply the curb. In most, the strength of 
their impulses needs to be lessened; and recollect, that every 
day in which the moral sentiments are trained, the activity of 
the propensities is diminished ; just as, by using the right arm 
exclusively, we should diminish the power of the left. In 
some cases, however, though not often, a particular propen- 
sity needs cultivation; as Combativeness, for instance. This 
must be done by putting the child in a little danger, and train- 
ing it to meet the danger well. I notice that the Rev. Mr. 
Warne has just issued a very judicious work on the subject 
of moral training, called ‘ Phrenology in the Family.’ 

The next thing we want is INSTRUCTION ; and let us in- 
quire what is the best way to instruct. We must recollect 
that the propensities and sentiments are all blind. Philopro- 
genitiveness gives love of children, but it does not tell us 
what is the best way of managing them. Veneration gives 
us a tendency to revere, but it docs not inform us what are 
the true objects of respect or worship; but man is sent into 
this world with a combination of faculties, admirably fitting 
him to attain this knowledge. An uninstructed man is one 
in whom all the organs work at random. Instruction con- 
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its tone and favors its growth. You might as well expect to | 





sists in becoming acquainted, first, with ourselves, and then 
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with the world without, with which we are in relationship; 
and with the mode of so adapting our conduct to external 
circumstances, as to produce the greatest amount of enjoy- 
ment to ourselves and benefit to others. 

Let me here draw the distinction between the intellect of 
man, and what is called instinct in animals. Instinct enables 
its possessor not only to do certain things, but impels it to do 
them in a certain way. Birds, for instance, have an organ of 
Constructiveness, which gives them a desire to build nests; 
but it also gives them the tendency to build their nests ina 
certain manner, and in that only. So the bee is instinctively 
impelled not only to build its hive, but to construct the cella 
in a certain way, that way being one by which the greatest 
amount of accommodation is secured in a given space. Man, 
on the contrary. has given to him faculties to enable him to 
construct the most enduring and magnificent structures, but 
he has no particular plan impressed on his mind, according 
to which he must construct ; he needs knowledge—instruction. 

There are two modes of obtaining knowledge: the one is 
to present the object directly to the faculties, and then add 
the name; the second is to give the name, and add a descrip- 
tion. Now a word is nothing of itself; before it is of the 
slightest importance, it must be joined to an idea. The dif- 
ference of the two modes of instruction may be thus illustra- 
ted: I have a bust behind me; suppose I describe it to you, 
and give you the name: how faint would be your conception 
of its size, form and color! I now present it to you, and give 
you the name; the object being directly presented to the 
faculties, you will obtain a better idea of it in three minutes, 
than from a description of thiee hours’ length. Now when 
you send your children to school and set them to learn by 
rote, you give them words merely, and not ideas; you in- 
crease their knowledge of signs, but not of things. The true 
plan is, to present the object to the children; let them exam- 
ine its form, size, color and other particulars, and afterward 
tell the name, and spell it. All nature is adapted in the most 
beautiful manner to the faculties, and the study of nature im- 
parts great pleasure. Thus the curiosity of children to know 
things is insatiable; you are aware that they will break things 
to know what is inside. 

When properly taught, the elements of all the sciences are 
simple. Talk toa child about geometry, and triangles, and 
hexagons, and you will puzzle it completely; but present a 
figure, and let it notice that it has three sides and three cor- 
ners, and then tell it that all such figures are triangles, and it 
readily understands the matter; and so of the other geomet- 
rica! figures. Children always take pleasure in learning by 
actual presentation, and they can be instructed in almost any 
thing which can be presented to them directly, and subjected 
to their senses. To prove this, I dissected, before two girls 
and a boy, the heart and lungs of asheep. Their delight was 
great, and the impression made on their minds vivid and lasting. 

The above, and other observations which I have made, are 
well illustrated and confirmed by the results of Mr. Wilder- 
spin’s system of Infant Education. In the first place, the 
school-rooms are large and well ventilated, so that the chil- 
dren constantly breathe pure air; then, surrounding the 
school, is a dry, airy play-ground, and the play and lessons - 
are so judiciously alternated, that neither lose their attrac- 
tions by over-duration. And in the school, the truth that the 
same organs of the brain, like the same muscles of the body, 
will become wearied by long exertion, and especially the or- 
gans of the infant brain, is practically attended to; one ob- 
ject of study is never dwelt upon more than a-few minutes. 

In their intellectual exercises, the presentation of visible 
and tangible objects holds the most conspicuous place. By 
degrees they are familiarized with a great variety of substan- 
ces—with their qualities and relations, and their natural and 
artificial combinations. All the faculties which take cogni- 
zance of external things are thus directly stimulated and 
pleasurably exerted. They obtain, by this means, a vast 
amount of useful knowledge, as it were in play. The teacher 
will take a mathematical figure—a triangle, for instance—and 
ask them if they would like to talk about it? Yes, they are 
all anxious.. He then gets them to describe it. They see 
that it has three sides and three corners, and they tell him 
so. After they have examined it for a sufficient time, he asks 
them if they would like to know the name? Yes, they would 
like to know the name. He then tells them the name, and 
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they repeat it. Would you like to tell mother how to spell || pointed and ingenious wit—more just and profound views oi |} heir existence they live, and move, and have their being, 
the word ?—he will then inquire, perhaps. Yes, they would || law, criticism, and philosophy, than had been known sinc: || «upported by His power, rewarded by His.goa and re- 


like that very much. He then scts up the word with wooden 
letters, and they spell it over. In this way they learn to 
read, as it were incidentally. Instruction is neyer prolonged 
more than a quarter of an hour. The classes in turn pass 
into the play-ground, which is the theatre for moral training. 
There the older children are trained to be kind and affection- 
ate to the younger; every deviation from benevolence and 
conscientiousness—every outbreak of passion or manifesta- 
tion of selfishness, is made a matter of inquiry; nothing, in 
fact, is considered too insignificant for such inquiry. This is 
conducted openly, the children being the jury; and they rarely 
fail to take a just view of the matter, and give a just award. 

It is perfectly delightful to see the effect of this training. 
Temptations are not removed, but presented; and though 
many of the children are taken from the very lowest ranks of 
society, and some have not sufficient food, yet the dinners of 
their more fortunate school-mates—the currants, gooseberries, 
pears and apples—in the play-ground are all safe as if under 
lock and key. In our country, there are parents so poor that 
they have to send their children to school without dinners. 
This is made a means of cultivating the benevolence of the 
more fortunate, who make up a dinner out of theirs for the 
little unfortunates. 


[ understand that in this country a number of these schools 
have been given up; and on asking the reason, I was told 
that the parents weve dissatisfied because the children did 
not learn to read as quickly and fluently as they desired. I 
saw a specimen, in Philadelphia, of an infant-school, the chief 
object of which scemed to be instruction in reading; and cer- 
tainly, some of them read beautifully. But I asked them 
what is meant by going to the right hand, and what by going 
to the left, and told them to lift up their right hands. About 


one half held up the right hand, and the other half the left. |) 


I asked them which way was east, and which west; but they 
could not tell. A higher class was then called up, and read 
about Jefferson taking the oath of the Constitution. T asked 
them what was meant by an oath, and what was meant by 
the Constitution; but they could not tell. The teacher said 
it was impossible that they should know those things; but 
when they were grown up, she hoped they would find them 
out. I hope so too. 

Scotland has had great credit given het as a land of educa- 
tion; but I am afraid we draw on the credit of what was once 
our due two hundred years ago when compared with other 
nations of that time. The discovery has now been made— 
not by phrenologists, but by a minister of the church of Scot- 
land—that my country people are not half educated. I should 
say not one-twentieth—perhaps not one-fiftieth part educated. | 
If you commence a reform in your educational plans, and 
carry them forward with energy, you will, in twenty years, 
confess the same of your own country at this time. 

You are generally before us in the education of the people, 
but you are not so conspicuous for the quality as you are for 
the quantity of educational means. If you will inquire into 
the subjects taught in your schools, you will find, I am afraid, 
that the number of useful ideas imparted is not as great as it 
should be. I do not undervalue a knowledge of words; but 
to impart a knowledge of useful ideas should be the great ob- 
ject of education. You pay your money, and why do you not 
take care to have your money’s worth? 

The Greeks aad Romans were the earliest nations of Eu- 
rope who attained civilization ; in other words, they were the 
first who so far cultivated their mental faculties as to attain 
tolerably numerous and precise ideas of government, laws, 
morals, intellectual philosophy, and the fine arts. In conse- 
quence of their minds cuntaining these ideas, their language 
contained terms to express them. The ignorant barbarians 
of the north of Europe overtursed the Roman empire, and be- 
came its rulers. These men had not reached the ideas at- 
tained by the Greeks and Romans, and their languagé of 
course had no terms by which to express them. A long night 
of barbarism prevailed over Europe for ages; and when civil- 
ization dawned again upon Italy, where it Jast set, manu- 
scripts were taken from the lumber-rooms, or disinterred from 
the monastic cells, and were studied with avidity. They con- 


the subversion of the Roman empire; and these treasure: 

were embodied in languages so rich, discriminative and re 

fined, that Europe, in addition to this accession of knowledge 

was at once furnished with excellent vehicles of thought with 

out the labor of invention. Greek and Latin became, in thes: 

circumstances, objects of intense study among all men wh: 

aspired to superior intelligence; and in establishing college: 
for the study of those languages, our ancestors acted wisely 

as they thus enjoyed the richest intellectual stores existing iv 
the world. But the zeal for knowledge was in the course of 
time rewarded by new and stupendous discoveries. The 
moderns far outstripped the ancients in science, morality and 
religion. This state of things has altered the relative im 

portance of Greek and Latin. There is now rio knowledge 
which is not clearly expressed in our own language. We 
have in Europe a thousand ideas in every thing relating to 
natural science, for one possessed by the Greeks. The an- 
cients—as the moderns, until recently—confined knowledge 
to an oligarchy; it was never imagined that the vulgar mind, 
as they called it, could understand the arts and sciences. 
Phrenology dispels all these errors, by showing that all men 
have faculties for the understanding and appreciating of know- 
ledge. Children have generally the organs of Form, Size, 
Individuality, Eventuality and Comparison well developed, 
and the study of nature is very agreeable to them. 

I would urge with earnestness the importance of Physiolo- 
gy as a branch of knowledge to be studied by all. Lectures 
| on this interesting subject are worthy of your earnest atten- 
jtion. In 1796 Dr. Beddoes delivered a course of lectures on 
| Physiology, and in 1797 another course was delivered; after 
| this such lecturing fell into disuse. When I revived it twelve 
| years ago, it was denounced as absurd and indelicate; but 





| now it is practised so extensively throughout the country, and 
| the demand is so great, that if I had had ten lecturers in 
| Britain, there would not have been more than might have 
been employed in filling the applications that I received. I 
perceive that a lady here has been lecturing upon Physiology 
, to ladies, and that for this one of the papers has covered her 
with abuse. Of the character of the lectures I am entirely 
ignorant, and can say nothing; but as every thing which the 
Creator has formed has purity for its essence, I may suy, 
that if they were delivered with proper delicacy, I can con- 
ceive of nothing calculated to be half so useful to the sex to 
whom they were addressed. 

I take the liberty to urge very earnestly on your attention, 
not only the advantage, but the necessity of introducing in- 
struction in Anatomy and Physiology into popular education. 
The great laws of health cannot be understood, nor their im- 
portance appreciated, without this knowledge. I do not mean 
that you should teach your children all the minute details of 
these sciences, which would be necessary if you intended 
them to practice medicine and surgery. All I desire is, that 
the structure of the leading organs of the body should be ex- 
plained so far as to render the functions of them intelligible ; 
and that on this knowledge should be founded a clear and 
practical elucidation of the laws of health. I can certify, 
from observation, that this instruction may be communicated 
to children of ten years of age’ and upward, wtth great suc- 
cess. The structure addresses their observing faculties, and 
an explanation of the functions is as interesting to them as a 
romantic story. 

One great advantage of the training I recommend is, that 
by bringing the mind into contact with Nature, you give it a 
sure footing on which to rest. Mere word-learning has no 
foundation but the opinion of this great doctor, or that great 
professor, or the third great writer; but when you come to 
Nature, you feel that it is the work of God, and that you are 
onarock. This gives healthy activity to the mind, and pre- 
pares it to discharge energetically the duties of life. By such 
a method of training to walk east in the school, you are ena- 
bling pupils to walk west in active life. 

Then, in the last place, religion should form an important 
part of education. But instead of appealing to the religious 
feelings by words merely, take them to the works of creation. 

point to the hand of God in all thing*; and thus teach 











tained new ideas, as well as new words; they were found to|| them not merely a speculative religion fur Sunday, but that 
embrace more sublime and elegant poetry—more brilliant, || God is in them and around them; that in every movement of 


‘trained by His justice and mercy; and that act of their 
ives has a consequence of good or evil annexed to it, aceord- 
ng as it harmonizes with or is in opposition to the immuta- 
sle laws of our Creator. 

The fondness of children for examining objects, and the 
zreat aid which these afford in the business of education, is 
well illustrated by what happened in the school which I at- 
tended. The teacher under whom I suffered—for that is the 
term commonly used in Scotland—was fond of mechanics, 
and he constructed a bridge after the plan lsid down by Ce- 
sar in his Commentaries, which was always brought out when 
t class came to that part. I tecollect with what anxiety we 
looked forward to the time when we should be allowed to 
study Cwesar’s bridge. At length it came; and then, instead 
of the disinclination to go to school, the tardiness, the truant- 
playing and listlessness of other times, all was eagerness and 
attention; there was no occasion for scolding or flogging; we 
went on reading and examining with the greatest assiduity; 
and thus the most difficult part of the Commentaries became 
to us the most easy. When the description was over, with 
what regret did we see the bridge depoisited in the closet 
whence it had been taken! 

The sort of training to which children have been, and are 
even yet, subjected, may be illustrated by an anecdote which 
I had from the old lady who is therein mentioned, and who 
related to me her plan of education and mode of discipline 
with evident self-satisfaclion. Her grandson resided with her, 
and she took particular pains in his education—the best which 
she thought it possible to give him being to teach him to re- 
peat by rote psalms and chapters in the Bible. One day 
John’s cousins were going to be there, and she was very de- 
sirous that he should make an extra display; so she set him 
double tasks. ‘Now, Johnny,” said she, “learn your tasks 
well, and I will give you a large bunn.”” Those who do not 
know what a Scotch bunn is, need be told that it consists of 
currants, spices, butter, raisins, and other things, with just 
enough of flour to make them stick together. John learned. 
his lesson, and ate his bunn. When he went to bed, how- 
ever, his brain was so much excited that he could not sleep, 
and his bunn remained undigested on his stomach. Nextday 
being Sunday, he went to church with his grandmother; but 
instead of attending to the sermon as usual, he fell asleep. 
She was much displeased at this, and poked him continually 
with her elbow to keep him awake, but tono purpose. After 
church wae over, gho acolded him. and he promised to sleep 
at church no more. They took dinner and went to church 


| again, when, in spite of his resolution, and grandmother's 


poking with her elbow, John slept again. After coming home 
she set him to learn two chapters in the Bible—one as his 
regular task, and one as a punishment. He was ashamed of 
his conduct, and tried to learn them, but could not. “Oh, 
Johnny! Johnny!” said his grandmother, “you are a very 
naughty boy, and I did not expect this, from you!” John 
then went to bed, and became very sick and feverish, and e 
tooth began to ache. The grandmother was grieved at his 
sickness, but tried to impress it on his mind that God had 
sent it and the tooth-ache as an especial punishment for sleep- 
ing in church. 

Now, just think what must be the effect of such training 
and instruction. The grandmother excites his faculties un- 
duly, and does this by bribing his propensities. The indi- 
gestible bunn deranges the system, and abstracis the nervous 
energy from the brain, incapacitating him from attending to 
the sermon. He sleeps, and this, he is told, is commiting a 
great sin. In consequence of the excited and deranged state 
of the system, a tooth which happened to have a tendency to 
disease begins to ache, and then te is told that God hed sent 
this tooth-ache to punish him for sleeping in church, What 
an idea this bay must have had of the admiuistraciva of Gud’s 
government ! . 

I would advise parents to study the works of Nature, that 
when their children, eager for knowledge, inquire from them 
concerning things, they may be able to answer their inqui- 
ries, and not send them away as though they were rude in 
their behavior. See well to your schools; let zhe constitu- 
tion cf man be tanght, and its relations to external nature.— 
Cv do this is imperative ; for in this, of all countries under 
the cunopy of heaven, knowledge and virtue are most need- 
ed. The eyes of all civilized nations are upemyouy- you are 











the hope of the philosopher and the philanthropist. For Gud’s 
sake, do not shipwreck the causg of humaiiity f 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
SONNET....To THe Late Dr. ADamM CLARKE. 
Tune was a happy lot !—was it not pleasure 
To walk for ever by fair Learning’s side? 
. To have thy knowledge daily multiplied 
From some strange language, that must still abide 
- To the untutored eye, a hidden treasure ? 
Was it not glorious in thy studious leisure 
To make the mysteries of past ages thine : 
On the Arabian phantasies to pore, 
And on the 3s of Chaldean lore, 
And on the hallowed tongue of Palestine ? 
Yet happier thou to know one language more, 
That mortal teaching never might impart: 
This was the crowning blessing of thy store— 
The still small voice of God heard in thine heart! 
Liverpool. M. A. Browne. 





From the Dubli@ University Magazine for June. 
THE DATURA FASTUOSA....A Botanica, Tate. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF E. T. W. HOFFMAN. 


Tux following tale is from the pen of one of the most re- 
markable writers in what has been termed the Fantastic 
School of German Fiction. Although the story itself pos- 
sesses a considerable share of wild interest, we submit it to 
our readers, less for its merits as a composition, than as a 

of the peculiar style and manor of its eccentrie but 
author. 

The Datura Fastuosa combines most of Hoffman’s peculi- 
arities—the simplicity of his ‘ Martin the Cooper’ with the 
dark, mysterious wildness of the * Devil’s Elixir’—the gro- 
tesque conceptions of the ‘Sandman,’ with the shrewd de- 
lineations of character which distinguish his ‘ Der Majorat;’ 
and, although each of these individual qualities may be more 
strikingly developed in the separate tales to which we have 
alluded, yet the character of the writer will be seen from the 

ping of all in a single story, There are few, we should 
think, who will not join in the regret of Sir W. Scott, that 
Hoffman’s ‘ taste and temperament directed him too strongly 
to the grotesque and fantastic—carried him too far ‘ eztra 
ia menia mundi,’ too much beyond the circle, not 
only of probability, but even of possibility, to admit of his 
composing much in the better style which he might easily 
have attained.’ —— 
CHAPTER I. 

Tue young student, Eugenius, was standing in the conser- 
vatory of his late master, Professor Ignatius Helms, admiring 
the crimson” flowers of the amaryllis regina, which had open- 
ed that morning into full blow. 

It was the first mild day of February—the sky was of the 
deepest blue, and without a cloud, and the sun shone cheer- 
ingly through the high windows. The later flowers which 
still were sleeping, as it were, in their cradles of green, ap- 
peared, under the influence of his beams, to be stirring in 
their dreams, and moving their leafy coverlets; while the 
earlier jessamine and mignionette, China-rose, snow-drop, and 
violet had awakened into full life and bloom, and filled the 
house with the most delicious perfume. Here and there a 
bird, more courageous than his mates, was pecking at the 
glass, as if wooing into the outer world the sweet, soft spring 
which seemed shut up within. 

“Poor Helms,” exclaimed Eugenius, mournfully—“ Poor 
old Helms! all this magnificence, all this pride thou seest no 
more! Thy eyes are closed fur ever—thou sleepest in the 
e6ld, dark earth! But no, I will not believe it—i know thou 
art still in the midst of these thy loved children, whom thou 
wert wont to tend with paternal fundness, even ui those whose 
premature decay thou hadst mourned!” 

The soliloquy wad# broken off by the entrance of little Mar- 
garet, who, with her watering-pot in her hand, commenced 
bustling and rattling about among the plants. 

‘* Margaret! Margaret! what are you doing?” cried Eu- 
genius, impatiently, ‘I really believe you make it a point 
to water flowers uver and over again, for the mere pur- 
pose of destroying what I have taken so much pains with!’ 

Poor Margaret was nearly letting the watering-pot fall in 
her cunfusion. 

** Ah, dear Master Eugenius, said she, with tears in her 
eyes, “do not blame me—be not displeased with me. You 
know I am a simple, foolish creature; and when I see the 

shrubs and plants shut up here from the rain and the 
} ed they seem to look at me with such an imploring look, 
that I have not the heart to refuse them the food and the 
drink é 

“ Say rather the sickening sweet-meats which poison and 
destroy them,” interrupted the student; “but I know you 
mean kindly to the plants. However, you want skill to direct 
your good intentions; and, notwithstanding my instructions, 
you take no pains to acquire a science which is so becoming, 
pay, so indispensable to a lady—since without it, she does 
not know in what class or order to place even the rose which: 
phe wears as an ornament. Can you tell me, for example,” 

‘he, “‘ what is the plant in yonder pot, just upon the 
point of flowering?” . 

“ Oh yes,” said the girl, brightening up again, “ that is my 
favorire snow-drop.” 
ae 

: autbor appears to have confounded the A: llis Regina with 
the Amaryilie Formotesime, tbo flowers of which are erimeos. 








“See now,” returned Eugenius; “ you know not the name 
even of your own favorite! That is the Galanthus Nivalis.” 
“* Galanthus Nivalis!”’ repeated Margaret, timidly. ‘ Ah, 
dear Master Eugeniue, that is to be sure a very fine name; 
but I cannot bring myself to think that it is my own sweet 
snow-drop. When I was a little girl——” 
_ “ And are you not so still? interrupted her companion. 

The girl colored to the eyes. 

“‘T believe,” stammered she, “after fourteen one is not 
called a child any longer.” 

“ Well,” said Eugenius, with an arch smile, “ it is not very 
long since your large, new doll - 

She turned away hastily, and in a moment was at the other 
end of the conservatory, her faced buriéd aniong the plants 
which were ranged upon the floor. 

“‘ Nay, be not displeased, Margaret,” pursued Eugenius. 
“« Ever continue the same good, innocent, dear child, which 
our kind old professorsrescued from her heartless relatives ; 
and who, ever since, has been to him and his kind-hearted 
lady in the light of a beloved daughter. But you were going 
to tell me something.” 

“Oh, it was a foolish idea that occurred to me,” said she; 
* but as you wish I will tell you. When you called the snow- 
drop by that fine name, I could not help thinking of Miss 
Rose. You know, Master Eugenius, we were once but one 
heart and one soul, and, while children, were inseparable play- 
mates. But one‘day, about a year since, Rose on a sudden 
became quite serious, and quite strange in her whole manner 
towards me; telling me that for the future I should not call 
her ‘ Rose’ but ‘ Miss Rosalinda.’ I have dune so; but ever 
since she has been becoming more and more strange to me ; 
from that hour I had lost my own dear Rose. I was think- 
ing it would be so with my flowers also, if I were on a sudden 
to call them by these high-sounding but strange names.” 

“ Well, there is something singular enough in that notion,” 
muttered Eugenius. ‘I can easily perceive your meaning, 
though I do not so well understand your words. However, 
this does not affect the noble science of botany in the least; 
and, although your friend Rose had never become Miss Rosa- 
linda, it does not follow that you should disregard the names 
by which your favorites are known in the polite world. I 
trust, therefore, that you will avail yourself of my instructions. 
But, for the present, my dear, good girl, look to these hya- 
cinths. Push the Gloria Solis and the Og Roi de Buzan 
more into the sun. I fear the Perruque quarrée will never 
do much good. The Emilius Count Bihren, which bloomed 
so splendidly in December, has now, I see, gone to its rest; 
but the Pastor Fido is in beautiful blow. You may water 
the Hugo Grotius ireely: it must now bear a little forcing.” 

While Margaret, whose blushes were renewed when Eu- 
genius Called her his ‘dear, good girl,’ coramenced, all ani- 
mation and pleasure, to pursue his directions, Dame Helms, 
the late professor’s widow, entered the conservatory. The 
student pointed out the fine blow of spring flowers. He 
praised particularly the Amarryllis Regina, which his good 
old master had prized even more than the formoissima, and 
of which he took particular care, in memory of his kind maste: 
and dear friend. 

**You have a kind, affectionate heart, Eugenius,” said the 
lady with emotion. ‘There was not one of his numerous 
pupils for whom my lamented husband felt the same paternal 
affection which he felt for you—in none had he found the 
same kindred spirit and cungenial taste. ‘ Young Eugenius,’ 
would he often say, ‘is a true-hearted, virtuous youth, and 
the plants love him, and thrive under his hand.’ You will 
recollect he always called his flowers ‘ God’s children ;’ and 
used to say that a wayward, vicious, reckless disposition, was 
the ‘enemy’ that scatters the seeds of those wild and poison- 
ous weeds in whose breath ‘ God’s children’ perish.” 

The tears stood in the young enthusiast’s eyes. 

“Yes, dear and honored lady,” said he, ‘I will ever he 
true to this pious affection for the memory of my preceptor 
and father. While I breathe, this fair temple shall bloom as 
of old. I intend, with your permission, to occupy this little 
room beside the conservatory, in order that, like him, I may 
have all more immediately under my own eye.” 

“Alas!” replied the widow, ‘I fear the there must soon 
be an end of this rare and splendid collection. It is true I 
am not without skill in the science of my dear husband. But, 
heaven help me! how could a lone woman at my years keep 
all in order, however anxious, like an active and vigorous 
man? And since it is necessary that you and I, dear Eugen- 
ius, should separate” 

** What do you say?” asked Eugenius in a tone of alarm. 
“ But I suppose—I know—you wish merely io frighten me.” 

Dame Helms complained that she felt chilly; and desired 
Margaret to go into the house for her shaw]. When they 
were alone she continued, in a still mere serious tone— 

“It is happy for you, dear Eugenius, that you are too guile- 
less, too ignorant of the world, too generous, to comprehend 
fully all that I am compelled to say to you. I am now close 
upon my sixtieth year: you are scarce four-and-twenty, and 
[ might easily be your grandmother. One should suppose, 
therefore, tha: this might place our living together beyond the 
reach of calumny. But, alas! its poisonous tongue spares no 
one—not even the aged matron of the’ most spotless life: an 














ridiculous as it may appear, there would not be wanting 
wretches who woul make your residence urder my roof the 








subject of their malicious raillery. On you this would fall even 
more than on myself: and, therefore, for the sake of both, it 
is expedient that we separate. But fear not, my dear boy, 
I shall ever, notwithstanding, look upon you as my son—even 
had it not been the dying charge of my husband, you and 
Margaret should ever be to me in the hght of children.” 

The student remained for a time silent and motionless, 
The truth was, he could not perceive the inconvenience of his 
continuing to reside under the same roof, nor how that cir- 
cumstance could furnish material for scandal. But, then, the 
express determination of the lady that he should leave the 
home in which all his pursuits and all his pleasures were 
centered—the thought that he must take leave of all his favor- 
ites, which he had tended so long with a parent’s carc—thia 
came like a death-blow upon him. 

He was one of those simple-minded men, who have no de- 
sires beyond their own little circle, in which they move free 
and contented. To them the cultivation of that art or scieuce, 
to which they have devoted their whole souly is the bright- 
est, and, indeed, the only, object of their existence—an oasis 
in what they deem the dreary and joyless desert of ordinary 
life, for them beset with innummerable perils. Mere children 
in the ordinary intercourse of life—awkward and unhappy in 
their manners—wrapt up in that stiff dress of pedantry in- 
separable from scientific pursuits—one might deem them 
destitnte- of heart and of feeling; and many a bitter jeer are 
they doomed to meet from little minds, with them secure of 
an easy victory. And yet within the secret soul of such men 
the sacred fire of loftiest genius not unfrequently burna. 
Strangers to the varied and bustling occupations of the ex 
ternal world, the pursuit to which they have devoted their af 
fections and their truth is the link which binds them to the 
throne of the Eternal—their innocent and unobtrusive life is 
one unbroken adoration in the eternal temple which is within 
our hearts! Such was Eugenius. 

When he had recovered sufficiently from his consternation 
to collect his words, he declared, with a degree of warmth in 
him quite unusual, that. ‘if he were compelled to go, he 
must, from that moment, look upon his career in life as at an 
end; for never, if he were banished from the home of his 
heart, could he hope for peace or contentment upon earth.” 
He besought her, in the most affecting terms, ‘‘ not to banish 
one who she had adopted as her son, into a dreary desert, 
without comfort and without hope—for such, to him, were all 
other places upon earth.” 

The lady appeared violently agitated, as if struggling to 
work herself to some painful resolution. 

“* Eugenius,”’ said she, at length, with a strong effort, “there 
is one means by which you may continue to live here as be- 
fore—become my husband. I know you too well,” she con- 
tinued, as he looked up in silent amazement, “I know you too 
well to suppose that you will misunderstand my motives; and 
therefore Edo not hesitate to tell you, that this proposal is 
not a thought of the moment, but the fruit of serious consid- 
eration. You are, and probably will continue during life, un- 
skilled in the ways of the world. You require, even in its 
most limited sphere, some one to take in your stead the bur- 
den of providing for your slightest wants, in order that you 
may be at liberty to devcte your entire energies to the pursuit 
of science. Now who can discharge this office so well as a 
tender and affectionate mother? and this will I continue in 
the most strict sense of the word, though the world may call 
me your wife. I know that you have never bestowed a 
thought upon marriage. But the same feeling may still con- 
tinue. For the benediction of the priest shall not alter in any 
degree our mutual relations; if it be not to consccrate me, 
yet more solemnly, as a mother to you; and to render in you 
the relation of son yet more sacred and tender.” 


At this moment Margaret returned with the shawl. 

“T do not ask a hasty decision,” concluded the matron. 
“Do not decide till you have considered the matter fully. 
You recollect the old advice: not to determine upon any ques- 
tion without having slept upon it.” 

With these words she left the conservatory, taking Mar- 
garet along with her. It was perfectly true that Eugenius® 
had never bestowed a thought upon the subject of marnage. 
It was not in any way connected with his all-absorbing study ; 
and, therefore, had never once occurred to his imagination. 
The proposal, consequently, at first took him by surprise, be- 
cause it brought before his mind an idea of life which to him 
was perfectly new. But, when he reflected upon it, he be- 
came perfectly reconciled ; feeling that nothing could Le bet- 
ter, or more conducive to his happiness, than that the church 
should bless a umion, which to him weuld secure an aflection- 
ate mother and all the sacred rights of a son. He would 
gladly have declared his determination at once; but, asa 
time had been fixed for deliberation, he was compelled to 
suppress his feelings for a while; though the expression of 
quiet happiness which his features wore might easily have 
bewayed them. 

On the following evening the matron of sixty became the 
affianced bride of young Master Eugenius, whose name was 
still upon the list of students at the university. 

- (To be Continued.) 











Lucip Repty.—An Irishman being asked which was the 
oldest, he or his brother, replied, ‘‘1 am the oldest; but if 
my brother lives three years, we shall both be of an age.” 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly for July. 
WE MEET IN CROWDS! 
BY MRS. C. BARON WILSON, 
WE mect in crowds! who used to meet all lonely, 
Where the soft moonbeams trembling lit the shade ; 
And, for the vows we interchanged, now only 
Are the cold courtesies of fashion paid ! 


We meet in crowds! where empty mirth is lighting 
The flashing eye, but reaches not the heart; 

Where Pleasure brims the cup, with smiles inviting, 
And lures her victims, with a siren’s art. 


We mect in crowds !—ah, how unlike the meeting 
Our bosoms knew, in those sweet by-gone hours 
When Time’s swift pinions seemed on sunbeams fleeting, 
And, youth’s light footsteps tred alone on flowers! 


We meet in crowds !—as strangers, cold and sadly, 
Who ne’er had met, nor e’er may mect again; 
We part !—and in each bosom deeply, madly, 
Rankles the wound that must for aye remain! 
EE Se 
From the London Sunbeam, 
MR. W. M. ROOKE’S OPERA OF HENRIQUE, OR THE LOVE 
PILGRIM. 


Mr. Rooxe’s new Opera of HENRIQUE was at length pro- 
duced at Covent Garden Theatre. Being admirers of this 
composer’s ‘ Amilie,’ we expected much from the ‘ Love Pil- 
grim.’ There was a sustained tenderness, a pervading sen- 


timent, throughout Amilie, which operated as a charm on the 


mind, and bound the heart in a spell. The story, too, though 
clumsily wrought out, so as to be hardly intelligible to the au- 
dience, was possessed of the same me-it. The plot of Hen- 
rique is more complicated than that of Amilie—so perplexed, 
indeed, as to befit an elaborate Drama, rather than an Opera, 
however grand, the incidents of which should be of the sim- 
plest kind. Henrique, the Love Pilgrim, is none other than 
the King of Arragon, whose brilliant and warlike talents have 
attracted the subjects and nobles of the dethroned king, Juan 
the Second, to offer to his acceptance the throne of Castile. 
The rebel hidalgos met in Cordova, and to that meeting the 
banished Alvaro de Luna, with his daugiuter, also went, with 
the hope of obtaining justice for his wrongs. He had been 
minister of the late monarch of Castile, but, secretly traduced, 
by means of forged papers, of being in correspondence with 
the Moors, his palace and estates were seized by his enraged 
sovereign, and himself doomed to instant death. Through 
the prompt aid of a friend, he saved himself by flight, and 
found refuge among an outcast tribe of Zinguri, in the Serra- 
nia Vermeja (or Red Mountains) where he was joined by his 
trusty esquire, with his only child, Alzine, the heroine of the 
iece. 

. At the meeting of the hidalgos in Cordova, Henrique had 
seen fur a moment the disguised daughter of the fallen min- 
ister—but, in the confusion of the occasion, losing trace of 
her, takes on himself the disguise of a Montero (or mountain 
hunter) for a love pilgrimage. Chance leads him to Serra- 
nia; he attracts the notice of De Luna, and recognizes Al- 
zine—(all the while ignorant of their rank and identity)—and, 
in his assumed character, wins her affections. At this point 
the drama opens. 

Alvaro de Luna had been betrayed by a treacherous ade- 
lide or spy, who had been bribed ; but the villain, at the point 
of death, had consigned the confession of his plots to a 
pacquet, which is brought as his bequest to his victim in his 
wild retreat. Let us turn to the music. 

We thought the overture rather indigent in design and fee- 
ble in impression. It was a musical game: so many bars of 
one thing and so many bars ef another—such as might easily 
be extemporized—without unity, without meaning. The in- 
troduction presented some church music, the intrusion of 
which Mr. Rooke is rather too fond of—sometimes in start- 
ling contrast to the subject which it accompanies. The 
muleteer’s song was lively and interesting, and fairly awa- 
kened attention to the business of the scene. 

There is a duet between Henrique and Alzine, which struck 
us at first as pretty, though too waltz-like, but, on its being en- 
cored, seemed chargeable with tameness. 

DuET.—Henrique and Alzine. 
RECITATIVE. 
Henrique. Her cheek the rushing blood encrimsons now, 
The silver music of her faltering voice 
Trembles at the sound of mine; ah, does she love? 
Alzine. Poor, silly heart! oh, still thy throbbing pulse ! 
Why beat thy prison—would’st thou fly that voice 
Whose melody thy life is? Ah, he comes. 
atn—Hen. Say whither, sweet maiden, say whither away, 
Here Eden blooms ever whilst blest by thy stay, 
Here flowers in modesty’s beauty abound, 
But thou art the fairest that blossoms around. 
Ailz. I hasten, good stranger, the fresh gushing spring 

* There flowing invites me its waters to bring; 

To list to the song of its pure rippling stream. 

See—its tiny waves dance in the sun’s golden beam. 
Hen. But it flows by the door of thy cot, gentle maid. 
Alz. It is turbid and wild as it sweeps through the glade. 


Hen. Just like love— ” 
Alz. Ah, like love— 
Hen. Pure and os at the spring. 


Alz. I hasten, good stranger, its waters to bring. 


’ 





We have to mention that the character of Henrique was 
performed by a Mr. W. Harrison, a gentleman new to the 
stage—with a voice like Sinclair, or perhaps Teinpleton, with 
enough action for the delivery of mere dramatic passages, he 
contributed greatly to the success of the Opera, being encored 
in every song. Mr. H. Phillips enacted the part of Alvaro 
de Luna, and literally made the following air, which, as com- 
posed, is sudly deficient in melody : 

RECITATIVE AND AlR.—Alvaro. 
RECITATIVE. 
Thou rock, whose caverns are my shelter, bail! 
To thee, thou giant solitary home, 
The Yhgrate heart is ne’er thy welcome guest ! 
Sorrow and courage hallow thy vast wilds— 
The grief-struck soul finds refuge in thy calm! 


AIR. 

No more shall the trumpet of fame wake my soul, 
The thunder of war now unheeded may roll: 

In the wild and the forest though doom’d e’er to roam, 
The heart of the exile shall still find a home. 


Farewell to the banners that waved in my halls, 
Won in fight from the foe who’d my country enchain; 
Farewell to my ivy-incrusted old walls, 
Whose echo shall ne’er hear thy master complain. 
Farewell to the hope that endeared the loved spot: 
The breath of the traitor that fond hope hath riven, 
On my bright shield of honer corrodes the foul blot, 
But wuth lights my exile, though to the wild driven. 
No more shall the trumpet, &c. 

We must, however, do Mr. Rooke the justice to confess 

that the following song was delightful: 
RECITATIVE AND AIR.—Henrique. 
RECITATIVE. 
Spirit of Love, oh, would thy gentle power 
Could change thy sceptre to the shepherd’s crook ! 
I ‘m with my flocks, my lowly maid draws near: 
What music ’s on the air? it is her voice! 
Echo, entranced, repeats her silver tones ! 
Oh, joy of lowliness, she whispers love ! 
Relentless fate, the vision’s gone, hope flies, 
Though doomed to part, my heart must still adore ! 
AIR. 
Bright-eyed Moorish maiden! 
Formed for love ! 
Peri-sweet of Aden! 
Passion’s gentle dove ! 
Whispers from thy lips, fairest, 
Steals souls hence, 
While the loveliest charm thou wearest 
Is thine innocence! 
Thy smile a Paradise is bringing, 
Thy voice is like an angel’s singing ! 
Bright-eyed Moorish maiden, 
Hushed my lute, 
Round thee, perfume-laden, 
List’ning winds are mute! 
Nature, tranced in pleasure, 
Smiles on 
Aden’s choicest treasure 
Thou art formed to be. 
Nor was this unpleasing : 
RECITATIVE AND AIR.—Alzine. 
RECITATIVE. 
Dear lute, thou art my solace! I hear thee, 
And then [ hope. What magic ’s in thy strain! 
My bosom’s secret is revealed: sweet lute, 
I need not hide me now, to hear thy notes 
Repeat the airs he taught me—airs so loved. 
AlR. 
Tell me, lute, why thy sweet note 
Such calm delight around me flings: 
*T is because there seems to float 
That charm which chains me while he sings! 
True, my lute, thy song he tunes ; 
In fancy I can hear his voice ; 
Thus in thy tones my heart communes 
With him who bids that heart rejoice. 
Dear art thon, lute! though he ’s away, 
Tn thy sweet tones he ’ll with me stay ; 
Dear art thou, lute! I touch thy strings, 
And he I love in fancy sings. 

To return to the tale. It was by the Count de Alcala that 
Alvaro de Luna had been betrayed. Nor was he more faith- 
ful to his king; for Henrique having projected a union of Va- 
lencia with his own province by marriage, had sent Alcala to 


rt to him the beauty of the heiress, young Amabel. But 
Alege in love with her charms ; > yy ee he 
b h, gains permission to woo her for himself; and 
has even now arrived at the neighboring fortress of La Guar- 
dia to meet his intended bride. On a hunting excursion, 
however, he meets Alzine in the forest. His libertine ad- 
vances; her rescue by her father’s arrival; her feigned tale 
attacked by a wolf, and rescued by Alcala; the ar- 

cival of the Zingari; the seizure of the Countess of Valencia’s 
cavalcade; the orders of Henrique, who has discovered the 
favorite’s faleehood; with the terror and yo ee cape 





‘air by himself was very effective : 


The reader will easily perceive there is too mych perplex- 
ity here. It increases with the beginning of the second act; 
for ‘the Countess of Valencia (Miss P. Horton) is already 
affianced to a youthful knight, Leolf de Zuniga (Mr. Man- 
vers), and she has resolved on evading the order of the king, 
which would compel her to espouse Alcala. For this pur- 
she exchanges places with her tire woman—hoping, 
while they conduct her veiled representative to the ex 
bridegroom, that she may be enabled to escape to her own 
lover. Her plot defeats itself; for on the seizure of her cav- 
algado by the troops of Henrique, he politely detains her abi- 
gail, and sends her forward under an escort to the very place 
she would most fly from (Alcala’s castle) to prepare the bridal 
gear. Hére, in her assumed character of tire woman, she 
meets and tries the faith of Leolf, planning with him how to 
escape the hated bridal.” 
There is a very fair comic duet between Leolf and Amabel, 
which, however, we Canuvt efford to extract. The following 
RECITATIVE. " 
Gay tournament, bright, glowing scene, 
To youth and valor love holds forth a prize: 
’T is a young maiden’s heart—I dare the field !— 
That young heart loves me; victory, then, is mine! 
Sound, trumpets sound, to drown all hopeless sighs. 
AIR. 
With spear and shield, and true love’s gage, 
I sally forth where gallant knights 
And merry maids 
All gaily throng—love’s tournament— 
And music’s sound 
Spreads joy around. 
With bounding heart, fierce war I wage 
’Gainst all who dare for love's delights 
Seek myrtle shades, * 
Or pass the hours ’mid citron bowers, p 
With hope’s bright smile, and flattering wile, 
Resolved to sway 
The festive day. 
Oh, the gallant, happy thought, 
Mine ’s the prize so boldly sought. 
The lists are formed, the trumpets sound, 
Love's champions pace the brilliant round ; 
The beam of one bright eye meets mine: 
That glance shall victory round me twine! 
Thy love is mine—my trusty glaive 
Shall justify the love you gave! 
Oh, the gallant, happy thought, 


ine’ ht! 

Mine "Sit ‘spear and shield, tc. 

A-serenade by Henrique was sweetly sung: 

RECITATIVE. 
Night reigns supreme, while stillness guards her throne ! 
Queen of my soul, unclose thine eyes—a 
And Nature wake to melody and light! 
AIR. 
From slumber wake thee, sweet maid ! 
The flowers around are sleeping ; 
Thy sweet eyes unclose, dear maid : 
The breeze dewy tear-d is weeping ! 
Dear maid! there ’s a heart w hope must weep, 
While thou art acaptive to balmy sleep: 
Dear maid! there ’s a heart that's sad and lone, 
While slumber is making thine eyes its throne ! 
Haste thee, haste thee, dearest maid; 
Haste thee, haste thee, night will fade; 
Oh, unclose thy laughing eyes, 
And gloom at once in daylight dies! 
The moon is shining high ; 
The stars illume the sky ! 
From slumber wake thee, &c. 

The finale of this act is powerful. The situations in it are 
brought about by the following circumstances: 

The fears of Aleala are allayed by receiving a message from 
the king, promising himself to bring and to bestow the bride. 
Henrique has seen the trembling tative of Amabel. 
AX this moment De Lona is gered from the cham- 
ber of the treacherous adelide, who in his dying agony- has 
confessed to him the plot by which his ruin was completed, 
and delivered to his keeping the originals of the forgeries. — 
Ignorant who has been his foe, and grateful to Alcala for the 
sup) preservation of his daughter, De Luna determines 
to throw himself on the patriotism of that noble, and claim 

















his aid in obtaining justice. He fortunately tests him 
thus preserves his secret, not without exciting 
suspicions of Alcala, who has determined to himself 
of the beautiful Alzine. With this 
darkness of the night, he plans to force 
retreat. Henrique deciding that he cannot 
the daughter—to an outcast Zingaro (suchas 
Luna)—has resolved once more to see her 
for ever. He meets Alzine, and is attacked tee, 
dons of Alcala, who in the conflict him as the . 
i lover’ 








ant bridegroom—form a confused and inefficient 
Girst act. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





A 











The fullowing parts of the finale were very striking. The 
* Ban of the Outcasts’ is evidently an imitation of Kehama’s 


Curse: 
‘gave her to thee—thou hast won her love 
} ith a smile and a serpent tongue ; 
Thy false faith hath blighted my gentle dove, 
And she withers yet lovely and young. 
Lo! her father warns thee (with heart of flame) 
Of guilt’s hereafter—of life’s foul shame ! 
Be on thee for ever my curses wild! 
My old heart is breaking! My child! my child! 


CHORUS—THE BAN OF THE OUTCASTS. © 
Wo—wo to thee ! 
By sea and land, by heart and hand, 
By steel and wood, by fire and flood, 
Wo—wo to thee! 
By the day’s warm light, by the chill dark night, 
By the summer's glow, by the winter’s snow, 
By tle traitor’s smile, by the false friend’s guile, 
Wo—wo to thee ! 
May sleep fly thee, hope deny thee— 
May pleasure prove to thee fierce pain— 
Till madly thou call’st death in vain! 
Wo by the stars, wo by the sun, 
Wo! wo! wo! 
Till thy race be run! 
We must hasten to the end. The third act opens with a 
chorus of Zingari, set to church music: 


CHORUS.—Zingari. 


Lur' 
Through dark ravine, through thicket green, 
ur 
If the wild we ’d rove 
By the lake and grove, 
And still be free, 
Hushed must we be! 
Hushed 
’Neath star-iit dome, 
In caverned home 
We ’Il cease to roam. 
Lurk, &c. 

It seems that the Zangari leader, remembering his brother, 
the traitor adelide, had been in service of the Count Alcala, 
suspects that noble for the secret enemy of De Luna, and by 
@ stratagem gets employed by him to negociate the surrender 
of La Guardia to the Moors, upon condition they secure the 
Countess of Valencia as the bride of its betrayer. Alcala,re- 
sorts to this act of treachery to revenge himself for the insults 
of Henrique, and to secure possession of the youthful heiress 
and her lands, thereby aspiring to the throne itself. 

De Luna, missing his broken-hearted daughter from his 
wild retreat, suspects her to have fled with him who had be- 
trayed her love, and resolves upon an act of justice and re- 
venge. ‘he bridal banquet is prepared, the treachery of Al- 
cala is consummated. Henrique arrives to keep his promise, 
and brings the bride. De Luna, having discovered who was 
his secret foe, appears to demand his child. The wrenged 
i Soy wronger meet. 

; father’s anguish is rather tragically expressed in the 
following recitative and air by —- 
RECITATIVE. 
And art thon gone? my dearly loved, my child, 
Could not my gray hairs bind thee, could’st thou fly ? 
My aged eyes dimmed with fond tears—fly— 
Were all forgotten—ai! ! 
Oh, most. unnatural and heartless child ! 
My faltering tongue lingers o'er thy dear name! 
Blindness were bliss! these citron-scented groves, 
These = gi bowers, all tell a tale of thee. 
Now as I gaze, all seem to fade and die! 
Oh, bounteous earth! be desert like my heart— 
Poisonous to life, baneful as simoom’s blast ! 
Thy healthful and sweet waters, like my blood, 
Changing to quenchless fires—oh, dreadful prayer! 
She ’s goue—yet, she’s my child so loved! She’s gone! 
My spell of life is broken, broken! 
Crack, break, ye toitured life-springs, close your eyes; 
None but a father knows a father’s heart ! 
AIR. 

Child of my love why did’st thou from me part— 

Thou, whom my heaven of bliss did ed, 
Hope of my age, thy smiles that cheered my heart 

Are lost—all lost—as "t were a dream ; 
No more, no more shall thy playful hands 

Cull flowers to please thy father’s eyes ! 
Thy seat is vacant now—it ‘lonely stands ; 

Thy lute, with strings half broken, sighs! 

Now methinks I hear a sound, 
Borne on airy wings. 
Like her sweet greeting: 
Some angel her Jute hath ay 
And now strikes its strings, 
Her name repeating ! 

An air by Henrique was finely composed and admirably de- 

livered : 


soLo.— Alvaro. 





RECITATIVE. 
, Lost, art thou lost, my gem of life and love? 

Stern Fate, why bind my brow with sorrow’s crown ? 

The serf finds peace, for Love spreads oft his couch ! 

The monarch knows no joy, of Love bereft! 

Hope of my heart, for ever lost—farewell! 

AIR. 
Oh, weep not, sweet maiden, oh, weep not for me! 
My barb waits impatient to bear me from thee ; 
My love for thee, maiden, no tongue e’er can tell, 
Yet fate now compels my heart’s lingering farewell ! 
Sweet maid, thou shalt find to thy love I am sworn, 
In my bosom thine image ’mid dangers is borne; 
Thy name in the battle my war-cry shall be, 
And my last thought of life shall cling fondly to thee! 
Why dost thou weep, dearest maiden? farewell! 
My love and my truth, fairest, tongue ne’er can tell ; 
When the trumpet is sounded, and honor bids arm, 
Through the ranks of the foe shall thy name strike alarm! 
Their blood on my lance, and thy form in my eye, 
Ho forward, ho forward, the Moslem shall fly! 
Yes, for thee will I win fame from out the Moor’s hold— 
Shout, merry men, shout for the fair and the bold! 
Oh, weep not, sweet maiden, &c. 

On to the battle, with tance and with brand! 

My motto—sweet lady-love, dear native land ! 
We conclude our quotations with the following air: 


Bright shines my beacon from afar, 
My heart’s fond hope, my guiding star ! 
To live in sorrow, to die in shame, 
Be mine, or win both love and fame! 
The trumpet’s blast ’s my morning’s prime— 
Sweet woman’s smile my calm of eve; 
Say what is life, or wealth, or time, 
If they of fame and love bereave ? 
Ambition is my spirit’s god— 
Sweet woman’s smile my dearest prize! 
Fame, bright fame, my soul’s first hope, 
My charm of life sweet woman’s eyes! 
Who would not die for love and fame 
Should live in darkness, die in shame! 
Bright shines my beacon, &c. 
This, however, was a feeble effort; and the finale is a fall- 
ing off. The subject of it we have already given. 








In conclusion, we are of opinion that Henrique is very in- 
ferior to Amilie. It lacks interest, power and feeling as a 
drama. It is diffusive and fragmentary, and is therefore te- 
dious. About the middle of the second act it drags insup- 
portably ; but Mr. Harriton and the splendid finale saved it 
for the evening. It cannot have the run that the composer’s 
former effort has enjoyed. 

Mr Rooke’s style runs too much into the contra-tempo.— 
| His singers are one and all engaged in a chase against time. 
| His instrumentation, too, is frequently obtusive ; his recita- 
| tions, too, are formed on a model of his own, which renders 
them neither recitative nor aids, but a cross between both— 
| with orchestral accompaniments that are quite out of place. 
| But, notwithstanding his too great fondness for the chromatic, 
it must be confessed that if he be not always melodious, he 
|is often scientific. There is, moreover, that tact about his 
compositions and knowledge of stage effect, that will always 
preserve them from condemnation. If not a great master, 
yet he is a master in a walk of his own. 

Handel he deserves respect, and, we think, would succeed 
better in an Oratorio than in an Opera. He is to Music what 
West was to Painting. 





From Bentley's Miscellany, for July. 
THE SAMPHIRE-GATHERER’S STORY. 
BY ARTHUR HUME PLUNKETT. 

“Tr was here sir, that Mr. Clements descended.” 

“ How fearful!”’ I exclaimed, scarcely venturing to look 
down a precipice at least six hundred feet in depth. 

To repeat ina few words what had occupied nearly an 
hour, and omitting his numerous digressions, the samphire- 
gatherer’s tale ran thus: 

At the close of the last century he and his father, samphire- 
gatherers by trade, had assisted in lowering one Mr. Clements 
down the cliff under rather extraordinary circumstances. Mr. 
Clements was returning home along the Downs, from the 
then retired, but now fashionable town of ——, when he 
recognised a boat about a mile from the shore, strongly re- 
sembling one in which his wife and sister were in the fre- 
quent habit of passing honrs, in a little bay or inlet of the sea 
near his house. He hastened home only to have all doubts 
removed as to their identity ; and, hurrying back to the spot 
where he had first observed them, fcund, to his extreme ter- 
ror, that the bout had been deserted by its occupantsygyho 
had been seen wandering on the rocks under the cliff.. To 
approach them by the sea on either side in time to rescue 
them from their impending danger was impossible. The tide 
was ri ing fast, their destruction appeared inevitable. In 
this emergency the Samphire-gatherers were thought of, and 
sought for; and, declining all their offers, Clements insisted 
upon descending the cliff, in the hope of placing his wife up- 
on some rock or spot where she might remain in safety till 





ete Mlieneen att earth, down he went. 


as I was strolling along the cliffs, when he paused, as I have 
already mentioned, and pointed to the spot where Mr. Clem- 
ents descended. 

Following his example, and taking a seat on the grass near 
him, the old man continued his tale. I give it in his own 
words. : 

« Well, sir, when we found we could not persuade him to 
let one of us go down in his place, father, as usual, secured a 
crow-bar into the earth, a few feet from the edge of the cliff; 
and then twining the rope once round it, in order to give us 
the steadier hold on Mr. Clements, fastened it under his 
arms. We then made him change his coat for one of our 
frocks, such as you see the common people wear in these 
parts, and taught him how to put his feet steadily against the 
side of the clifl—as it were thus; and made him take the 
rope between his hands just above the knot, and told bim to 
lean out from the rock as far as he could, and to work down- 
ward with his feet, and to luok up and keep a watch out for 
the stones and rubbish which the rope might dislodge. We 
told him all this, sir, and bade him not to be frightened at the 
birds, as they would not harm him—the sun had set, sir; 
and they always make a horrid screeching if you go down the 
cliff after they are gone to roost—and, that if he altered his 
mind, and wished to come back, he had only to give the rope 
a couple of pulls, and that we ’d haul him up directly. ‘No 
—no,’ says Mr. Clements, ‘there ’s no necessity for that. 
When I get to the bottom, wait for » quarter of an hour; if 
at the end of that time I give no signal for you to pul! me up, 
you will know that the ladies are safe, and then make what 
haste you can, and get a boat from I am ready now,’ 
says he, in a faint voice, and his teeth all the while chatter- 
ing with fear. Never was a man so frightened as he was at 
that moment. Well, sir, father and I once more lifted the 
rope, and Mr. Clements leaned back over the edge of the 
cliff. Downhe went. We soon lost sight of him. 

“‘ Working with his feet, as father had told him, we slowly 
supplying out rope as he required it, he moved safely down 
for a bit; then he rested on a jutting rock. All this time he 
kept his eyes fixed on the sky, pressing cautiously with his 
feet against the chalk, his body almost at right-angles with 
the cliff, his hands grasping the rope, or sheltering Ins face 
fiom the shower of stones and dirt which it dislodged. He 
had got about a hundred feet from the top, when, suddenly 
slipping from the cliff, his chest and face were flung violently 
against it. He endeavored to regain his footing against the 
rocks, and in so doing broke through a resolution whick he 
had formed, and looked beneath him. It was a rare sight 
that for the first time. Well do I remember how my head 
swam as I looked at the water far, far below, and the waves 
that one could see, but not hear, as they broke over the shin- 
gles. Presence of mind, on which Mr. Clements so vaunted 
himself, where was it then? He was about to pull the rope ; 
but he thought of his poor wife, and one thought of her was 
enongh. On he went. To regain a footing was impossible. 
Father and I kept gradually lowering the rope; and, with 
his face to the cliff; his hands outstretched, catching at each 
object as he passed; enveloped in a shower of chalk and 
| Stones, which he had not the strength to avoid ; gasping and 
panting for breath, poor Mr. Clements slided down for about 
another hundred feet. Here the cliff arched inward, forming 
an immense hollow, like yonder rock, sir; and, swinging to 
and fro, and round and round, as it were betwixt heaven and 
At one moment the wide ocean met 
his dizzy gaze; at another, flocks of the startled birds flew 
around his head, uttering their shrill and angry cries. Again, 
sir, he found himself sliding down against the side of the cliff, 
his flesh all sore and torn, and his body and arms in absolute 
torture from the pressure of the rope. Again in ageny he 
made a frantic effort to regain a footing; but, in so doing, 
fastened one of his legs ina narrow fissure, or opening in the 
rock. Vain was the struggle to release it, sir; Mr. Clements 
was either too weak and fuint, or the limb too firmly secured 
in the rock. All his efforts were useless; and, I shudder at 
the bare recollection while I tell it, we continued to supply 
the rope! Hanging by his leg, head downward, there he lay, 
the cormorants and sea-mews flitting around him, and join- 
ing in his frightful shrieks.” 

“‘ Horrible! was he long thus?” 

‘Not .ong, sir. Father soon discovered that there was no 
weight or puil upon the rope; and, judging fiom his experi- 








ence of what had occurred, we raised it a few feet, and re- 
leased Mr. Clements from his painful situation. From this 
moment, he told me, he was unconscious as to whether he 
was ascending or descending, until he heard his name called 
in a faint voice. He opened his eyes. We had lowered 
him over the arch of an immense cavern, within which all 
was darkness. The sea was rolling in beneath him; his feet 
touched it; he felt that he must either swim or drown; he 
feebly grasped the rope; a thrill of joy ran through his veins 
as he found an unexpected footing on a rock concealed by 
the waves in about three feet water: tke depth around for 
the present mattered not. He remained for afew moments 
motionless on the rock. His name was again called; it 
sounded from within the cave. 


‘“¢ Extricating himself from a. he made an effort to 
swim—found that he had more strength than he had thought 





the arrival of the from ——. Thus far had the sam- 








phire-gatherer got in his story which he was relating to me 





—swam forwardithrough the darkness up the cavern—strug- 


gled—sank— again—heard his name called louder and 
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nearer—made one effort more—felt the sand, the smooth 
sand, under his feet-—staggered forward—reeled, and fell, ex- 
hausted, into the arms of his wife.” 

“ And his sister?” 

“ The ladies were both there, sir. The cavern was about 
fifty feet in depth, sloping upward toward the back, and 
partly filled with weeds, stones and sand. Here Mrs. Clem- 
ents and her sister had been driven to take refuge by the 
rising tide. They had landed from the boat on the rocks, at 
some distance below the cave, in the hope of finding a path- 
way or outlet, by which they could escape up the cliff. After 
a long and hopeless search, they bethought them of the boat ; 
and, to their extreme terror, found that it had been carried 
away by the rising tide, which now partly covered the rocks. 
They had just time to climb into the cavern over the fallen 
rocks under the arch, when the waters sweeping in, closed 
up all entrance to any buta swimmer. Although the tide 
was fast rising, the ludies cheered cach other with the hope 
that they should escape. Fortunately the darkness at the 
back of the cavern was sufficient to prevent their discovering 
the hight to which the water usually rose. 

** As you may imagine, Mr. Clements was some time be- 
fore he recovered his senses. His wife was kneeling beside 
him, chafing his brows, when her sister, starting up, called 
their attention to the rope by which he had descended. We 
were pulling it up; and he shook his head as it disappeared 
over the arch of the cavern. Well he knew how useless it 
would have been for them to use it. ‘It matters not,’ he 
said; ‘they’ (meaning us) ‘have gone to We shall 
have boats here soon; we are safe—quite safe,’ and so on, 
endeavoring to keep their spirits up, while he well knew that 
in the darkness the chances were that the boat would never 
find the cave. 

“« Two hours, sir—two long hours passed on in this way, 
and Mr. Clements had given up all hope. The water kept 
rising and rising, till at last the waves broke at their feet, and 
each instant threatened their destruction. The ladies were 
almost dead with fear and cold, when a large, heavy, Dutch- 
built boat—you don’t see such now, sir—swept, with scarcely 
a sound, under the arch into the cavern, her prow coming in 
close upon the spot where Mr. Clements and the ladies were. 
They did not hear her until she was within the cave; and no 
wonder, for the oars were mufiled, and those who were in her 
were as silent as the grave. It was part of the cargo of a 
French smuggler, lying a few miles off, that her crew, assist- 
ed by some of the fishermen, were about to land, and they had 
taken shelter in the cavern, having been alarmed at the ap- 
proach of a boat up the coast. Fortunate was it that Mr. 
Clements prevented the ladies from calling out for assistance 
from them ig 

“* Why I should have thought at such a moment that even 
smugglers 

“* Not they, sir—not they ; and Mr. Clements knew it. Des- 
perate men like them would have left the poor things to 
drown, or have murdered th@m. No; Mr. Clements knew 
better. He tried a last and dangerous chance; but it was 
his only one. Listen, sir: while the men had their heads 
turned to the opening of the cavern, watching the boat pass, 
the sight of which had driven them into it, he lifted the ladies 
gently into the end of the boat. They couldn’t hear him for 
the noise of the waves. ‘Lhere was plenty of room for them, 
and he drew a sail over them, and was just stepping in him- 
self after them, when one of the men turned, and he had only 
time to conceal himself under the bows of the boat before she 
was again moving silently out of the cave with, as her crew 
little suspected, the addition of two to their number since 
she had entered it. 

“ They went about a quarter of a mile down under the cliff, 
and landed a boy, who disappeared like a cat up the rocks. 
A dead silence ensued; ne one ventured to speak; the men 
rested on their oars, and the boat gently rose and sank on the 
waves. At last tle silence was broken; something dark was 
hurled down the cliff at a short distance from the boat. It 
fell heavily on the rocks. ‘God forgive him! he’s tossed 
him over,’ muttered one of the men. And so it was, sir. 
The poor man on the look-out was asleep near the top of the 
cliff; and we often hear of these men rolling over in their 
sleep. There ’s always a reason for it, sir. They were go- 
ing to land their cargo, when they heard a gun in the offing 
from one of the King’s cutters. ‘The alarm had been given. 
Not a moment was to be lost; and, straining every nerve, 
they bore out to sea. 

“ They were about two miles from the shore, when some 
of the men declared it was a lost job, and that they could go 
no further. Mrs. Clements was quite senseless with cold 
and exhaustion, but her sister listened eagerly to whut the 
men said. They had some angry words, but the meaning of 
their conversation she could not understand. There was a 
little boat astern of the larger one, which they drew to it, and 
entered one by one, the last man calling out as he stepped 
in—‘ Now then, boys, pull for your lives: they ’ll make after 











-us when they find they ‘ve lost their prize.’ 


“The boat had disappeared in the surrounding darkness 
before the terrified lady comprehended all; and then, sir, in 
a moment the frightful truth flashed upon her. The devils 
had scuttled the boat, and it was sinking fast. She said one 
prayer, and turned to kiss her sleeping sister, when Mr. 
Clement’s voice sounded almost at her side! There he was, 











sir—there he was, in the self-same pleasure-boat which had 
been the cause of all their misfortunes. He had just time to 
lift the ladies out of the boat, and to get clear of her, when 
she went down. The revenue-cutter came up, and took them 
on board all alive; but many months passed before Mrs. 
Clements recovered the events of that dreadful night.” 

“‘ What became of Mr. Clements when they left him in the 
cave?” 

“He held on to the boat for a few minutes till they got 
outside, and then swam to the rocks, where he found the lit- 
tle pleasure boat, and entering it, followed in the track of the 
larger vessel in time to save the life of Mrs. Clements and 
her sister. The sun is setting, sir,” said the samphire-gath- 
erer, touching his hat to me. “I must be going homeward. 
Mayhap,” he added, as he turned away on his path, “ one of 
these days, when you are strolling on the rocks below, sir, 
you will look at the cavern where Mr. Clements found his 
wife. You can imagine much better than I can describe what 
must have been their feelings in such a place and at such a 
time. Good evening, sir.” 





From Bentley’s Miscellany for July. 
NO SILVER SPOON! 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 
“Take a poon, pig.”—Miss Eocewortn’s ‘ Simple Susan.’ 

Ir has been, time out of mind, a common saying that young 
gentlemen or ladies who come into the world on high days or 
holidays, fortunate days for the family, or days when unex- 
pected legacies had been received, or wealth-realized, were 
born with silver spoons in their mouths. Nay, in some mod- 
ern farce a pert abigail declares that such has been our young 
mistress’s luck, that she could not have entered existence 
with anything in her throat less valuable than a silver soup- 
ladle! Whether such massive accompaniments are incon- 
venient to the innocent babes I have no means of ascertain- 
ing; but I do think that all mothers who have given birth to 
such treasures, ought ever after to be treated with high re- 
spect. On the list of great and illustrious persons they ought 
surely only to be placed second to the far-famed goose that 
laid a golden egg for her mistress daily. I made my appear- 
ance a few days earlier than I waa expected; and the very 
morning of my arrival intelligence was brought of the death 
of an Uncle Somebody, who died out somewhere, and who 
had been supposed dead for years, having left my father five 
thousand pounds a-year. My father and mother, who had 
been some years married, had Jong sighed for a baby; nor 
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can it be doubted that, like other folks but moderately off in 
the world, they had also sighed for a little accession of for- 
tune. ‘Two aspirations were thus propitiously realized in one 
day; and, as I really seemed to make my appearance accom- 


| panied by the fortune which I was destined to inherit, it is 


not surprising that my mother’s only brother, a bachelor, Mr. 
Tidyman Twig, who had undertaken the responsibility of be- 
ing my godfather, should give me what was intended for a 
fondling caress, squeeze the breath almost out of my little 
body, set me howling, and then replacing me in the arms of 
my nurse, emphatically exclaim, ‘‘ There, if ever a boy was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, that’s the very boy.” 
From this time my father seemed to become a new man; 
his habits had hitherto been indolent. He was a merchant; 
but, not having sufficient capital to enable him to engage in 
large and immediately profitable speculations, and, being at 
the same time deficient in the industry and perseverance which 
so often make a small property expand itself into a large one, 
he had made up his mind to live upun his moderate income. 
Now, however, affairs began to wear a different aspect. 
He took a suburban villa; he kept his carriage; a well-situ- 
ated and commodious counting-house was fitted up; and a 
round, ruddy, active, uexceptionable, sort of gentlemanlike 
partner was daily seated in an inner room, where he repre- 
sented the moiety of the firm of ‘Messrs Goodman and Cute.’ 
Master Twig Goodman (meaning myself) having attained 
the age of twelve years, was to be sent to school; and god- 
papa having on all eventful occasions taken me rather under 
his own jurisdiction, he selected the seminary; and, under 
his protection, and in his own chaise, I was carried to the 
Rev. Mr. Sloane’s; a large, airy, old-fashioned, but cheerful- 
looking brick building, standing in the midst of a charming 
garden. Perhaps it was fortunate for me that Godpapa Tidy- 
man did take me under his wing: for my father, as is gener- 
ally the case with persons of not very strong minds, had flown 
rather hastily from one extreme to the other, and had latterly 
become as fussy, fidgetty, over-anxious, and perplexed about 
his mercantile matters, as he had formerly been passive and 
even puerile. My poor mother, too, who never had been 
very strong, found time since she became rich to complain of, 
and give way to, any extent of debility which indolence might 
uire as a veil for its helplessness, or which doctors who 
devote themselves to ladies’ nervous systems might sanction, 
neyer seemed to have time to do anything. She kissed me, 
and coaxed me, and gave me cakes, and called me pet, dar- 
ling, and all other endearing mames; and then it was evidently 
quite a relief to her when she put me into the nurse’s 
arms, and, sinking back on her cushions with a smelling-bot- 
tle to her nose, said, “ Take him away, nurse. Ta ta, pet! 
Don’t let him cry here. Mall see her darling again to-mor- 


row. 





And thus it was from infancy to boyhood I was indulged 
and spoiled, and she was always telling me how much she 
loved me. But then she would eheck the more natural spir- 
its of my age; my noise was too much for her; and, alas! 
her love was too little for me. Thus it hap; I believe, 
that Godpapa Tidyman became to me & sort and 
mamma, and godpapa, all in one; and, when he Winily and 
affectionately placed me under Mr. Sloane’s care, there cer- 
certainly was no one in the world so dear to me as himself. 
I was very happy at Mr. Sloane’s. I liked the place and the 
people; and, above all, my schoolfellows, with whom, how- 
ever, I certainly did at first involve myself in a little personal 
annoyance, and entirely through my own egotistical garrulity. 
I must needs tell them of my first birth-day, and the fortune 
of which I was the unconscious accompaniment. This was 
nothing ; but I told them of the old adage, that with which 
Godpapa Tidyman still never failed to greet me, and which, 
caught from him, had daily been echoed by guests of oe 
degree, and by every servant who could take the libertpof ad- 
dressing me so freely. 

Yes, I told all the boys that I had been born with a silver 
spoon in my mouth! Tow litttle did I then anticipate the 
result! From that day to the day of my departure from 
school, I never failed to be ted as * little spoony !" 

But little spoony managed to make his own way—ay, and 
without fighting too. I do not say that now and then I had 
not a skirmish, which ended ina black eye or cracked crewn: 
but it never was my lot to encounter gereren) squabbles and 
bickerings with those companions with whom I was in ny 
intercourse; and the notion of a boy’s fighting his way throug 
a school has always struck me as a 7 unamiable and = 

romising way of beginning life. ‘Little spoony’ was sti 
se nickname; but I had names just as applicable for them ; 
and, when I bore mine with good humor, I very soon found 
that the zest with which it was given had worn off. 

Passing rapidly from infancy to boyhood, and thence to 
maturity, is vety like shortening my own life. But I am only 
skipping, and skipping in the memoirs of a boy is surely highly 
characteristic. When I had become ‘ young master’ at home, 
and possessed dogs, horses, a cab, and all other advanta,es 
usually sported by the only sons of rich merchants, I heard 
more of the silver spoon thanever. Godpapa Tidyman, ~hen 
he greeted me, never had it off his tongue’s tip; and certain] 
taking it figuratively and metaphorically, when I peta 
around at the worldly advantages, comforts, anh gerne I 

ssessed, I could not help admitting that something “ight 

ad been propitious to my birth; but, whether I was a radi- 
ant planet, or a silver spoon, it was quite impossible for me 
to determine. 

And now came the brightest event that ever blessed me 
under the influence of that silver talisman; I fell in love with 
youth, beauty, amiability, accomplishments, ay, and ae 
wonder of all, with a girl of large and inde ’ 
and without my being at all re or tt, whe very girl 
long since chosen for my destined bride by my father, my 
mother, and, above all, by dear Godpapa Tidyman. 

No two people could be happier than we were. My father 
and her uncle were constantly closeted together—es old peo- 
ple, I believe, always are on such occasions—while we spent 
our mornings rambling through the green lanes of our pretty 
neighborhood, and in the evening went to some theatre, to 
which we inveigled my poor mother. Anna Maria was her- 
self motherless. Godpapa Tidyman was in a state of the ut- 
moat joy and excitement, lavishing upon my fair intended the 
most delicate presents; and on myself he seemed 
to bestow a regular matrimonial outfit—chests of linen, hame 
pers of wine, packages of china, and a most elegant and use- 
ful carriage, with imperials, cap-cases, bonnet-boxes, and I 
know not what, all out of consideration for Anna Maria. 

Nor did he forget the silver forks and spoons. 

At this time I know not whether my silver spoon melted 
away ; certain it is, that all my own bright prospects seemed 
to vanish one by one. Bankruptcy, that old infirmity of firms, 
fell heavy on the house of man and Cute. That is, 
most decidedly on one half of the house; for it was whispered 
that Cute had been too much for Goodman, and, having | 
feathered his own nest, had left my father, nay, w 
dry hard twig, unless, in his emergency he was to t é 
as t6 find one in Godpapa*Tidyman Twig. ee 

Since the death of my poor mother, who ar, 
suffered from the worrynpeamnions of ana hing cal- 
amity—the untimely k and rings, the unseasonable vis- 
its of men in low-crowned hats with broad brims and shabby 
drab coats ; and had pined away and perished even before the 
lean visage of want been suffered to encroach upon her 
actual wants ;—since her death, "s health had rap- 
idly declined. Always of ani t, inactive, and inflam- 
matory habit, he had latterly neglected himself; and utterly 
unprepared for a reverse of fortune, and deeply hurt by the 
conduct of his partner Cute, he was unable to the 
blow, and a very few days after the failure, died of apoplexy. 

















When I met Godpapa Tidyman again, I of course expect- 
ed to hear nothing but condolences. These were, ’ 
lavished on me on account of my recent severe family losses, 
and the excellent old gentleman shed many tears over the 
memory of his sister and her husband. But, when we = 
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congratulations, and actually a, 
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“ Well, my dear godson, I always said you were born with 
a silver spoon in your mouth, and you see I was not wrong.” 

“Not wreng, dear sir?” said I. ‘ Why, my father died 
a beggar. Every thing he possessed in the world must be 
sold off; and, even then nothing will be raised to provide me 
with an income adeqrate to the common necessaries of life.” 

“Oh! but with your resources——” 

* My resources! T was so completely in ignorance of the 
real state of my father’s affairs; and, from the expectations 
held out to me, was so little’ cautious as to the extent of my 
expenditure, that every article I possess in the world must be 
sold off also !”’ 

“ Well; and what can that signify?” replied my still pla- 
cid, and now most incomprehensible Godpapa Tidyman. He 
paused; and then, with a very knowing look, continued, 
“* Have you forgot Anna Maria.” 

“Forget Anna Maria!” cried I, starting from my chair. 
“Forget her! As soon could I forget-——” 

“There, there, waste no raphsodies on me. You do not 
forget her; can you suspect that she ceases to’ remember 
you? That all your vows, and promises, and protestations 
are cherished in her hearty and that she will rush to your 
arms, and be proud to replace you in the position of wealth and 
luxurious comforts in which you were when you first met, and 
which, with all the lover’s fond enthusiasm, you invited her 
to share?” 

“True,” I replied. ‘ But—but then, there’s nothing to 
share now; and she has. And yet, those sweet blue eyes 
they never could deceive, so full of—of—of— Do you really 
think she loved me for mysclf alone?” turning to my placid 
companion with a forlorn aspect. 

“To be sure Ido. Go toher at once. Fix your black 
eyes most intently on her blue ones; press both her hands in 
yours; place your lips on her own—on her cheek, or any 
— most accessible at the moment; and return to me in an 

our, the happiest man in the world, confessing to me that 
after all I was right, and that you were born with a silver 
spoon in your mouth. I will wait for you here.” 

To the feet of the gentle blue-eyed Anna Maria flew the 
impatient Twig Goodman. We hate a twice-told tale; and, 
as the result of this amatory interview must be briefly de- 
tailed by the lover to the very sanguine godpapa, we will let 
that one disclosure of an unsatisfactory tale suffice. 

The young lady had been speechless (so judicious when we 
have nothing to say that we are not ashamed and afraid to 
utter.) Her blue eyes were invisible, partly from tears, but 
principally from her pocket-handkerchief; when the kiss was 
offered it was evaded ; and when two hands were outstretched 
to press hers, a packet was placed in them, evidently con- 
taining letters, trinkets, and a picture. The fragile Anna 
Maria then rose, and tottered out of one door, while the 
scarcely less fragile Twig Goodman pressed his forehead with 
his clenched fist. and tottered out of the arher! 

Godpapa Tidyman wus in despair—that is, for a moment, 
not in hopeless comfortless despair; he paced the room for 
a short time, and then, with a smiling ceuntenance, he held 
out his hand to me, and said, 

“« Well, after all, I said you were born with a silver spoon 
in your mouth, and so you are. The more frequent your dis- 
appointments, the greater your luck in the end. I always 
intended you to inherit my property; but so many better and 
brighter things seemed to spring up in your way, that I never 
thought of speaking to you on a subject that seemed unim- 

rtant, nor did I think it necessary to make a will; now, 

wever, every thing shall be arranged to your satiafaction ; 
and, though your income will not realize what I could have 
wished, nor what you once expected, I know you will be sat- 
isfied.” 

I was full of gratitude; and as he considerately advised me 
to change the air and scene, and go to some distant watering- 

lace while the sale of my effects was going on, I set off to 

righton, promising to return to him in ten days, when he 
he said his arrangements in my favor would be legally and 
satisfactorily arranged. 

To Brighton I went; and at the erd of the week was re- 


called by a letter, bearing a huge black seal, and written by |! 


the lawyer of my dear friend. 

Before the will was signed he had died suddenly; the heir- 
at-law had immediately taken possession of the property, re- 
moving from the house all but a few tables and chairs, cracked 
crockery, knives and forks, and an old japan waiter. 

old woman—or rather charwoman, I believe they call 
them—was left to do any body’s bidding who might come; 
and, broken-spirited as 1 was, I was still alive to the crav- 
ings of hunger. After much solicitation she promised me a 
mu , and it was prepared on a very rickety table, 
and ex dirty table cloth. 

At length it came; black outside, red inside. and cold 

“ Mustard,” said I; there was none. Pepper, the 
coarsest and the was set before me. 

“Ts there no H "s sauce 7” 

“ La no, sir! they left no delieacies here.’ 

“ Well—well; a spoon for the gravy.” 

“Oh, dear me, sir! what could make you ask for such a 
thing as that? There's no silver spoon!” 


Potemics.—Is life, then, so long that men have time to be 
any ?7—and are good men so plentiful in the world that 
can afford to quarrel with the few that are? 











CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 
(An Extract from the Life of a Scholar.) 


sveaae ' I here present you, courteous reader, with 
the record of a remarkable period of my life. According to 
my application of it, I trust that it will prove, not merely an 
interesting record, but, in a considerable degree, useful and 
instructive. In that hope it is, that I have drawn it ups and 
that must be my apology for breaking through that delicate 
and honerable reserve which, for the most part, restrains us 
from the public exposure of our own errors and infirmities. 
Nothing, indeed, is more revolting to English feelings, than 
the spectacle of a human being intruding on our notice his 
moral ulcers or scars, and tearing away that ‘decent drapery 
which time, or indulgence to human frailty, may draw over 
them: accordingly, the greater part of our confessions (that 
is, spontaneous and extra-judicial confessions) proceed from 
demireps, adventurers, or swindlers; and for any such acts 
of gratuitous self-humiliation from those who can be sup- 
posed in sympathy with the decent and self respecting part of 
society, we must look to French literature, or to that part of 
the German which is tainted with the spurious and defective 
sensibility of the French. All this I feel so forcibly, and so 
nervously am I alive to the reproach of this tendency, that I 
have for many months hesitated about the propriety of allow- 
ing this, or any part of my narrative, to come before the pub- 
lic eye, until after my death (when, for many reasons, the 
whole will be published); and it is not without an anxious 
review of the reasons, for and against this step, that I have, 
at last, concluded on taking it. 

Guilt and misery shrink, by a natural instinct, from public 
notice. They court privacy and solitude; and, even in their 
choice of a grave, will sometimes sequester themselves from 
the general population of the churchyard, as if declining to 
claim fellowship with the great family of man, and wishing 
(in the affecting language of Mr. Wordsworth) 

‘humbly to express 
A penitential loneliness.’ 

It is well, upon the whole, and for the interest of us all, 
that it should be so; nor would I willingly, in my own per- 
son, manifest a disregard of such salutary feelings, nor in act 
or word do any thing to weaken them. But, on the one 
hand, as my self-accusation does not amount to a cenfession 
of guilt, so, on the other, it is possible that, if it did, the 
benefit resulting to others, from the record of an experience 
purchased at s> heavy a price, might compensate, by a vast 
overbalance, for any violence done to the feelings I have no- 
ticed, and justify a breach of the general ru'e. Infirmity and 
misery do not, of necessity, imply guilt. “1hey approach, or 
recede from, the shades of that dark alliance, in proportion to 
the probable motives and prospects of the offender, and the 
palliations, known or secret, of the offence, in proportion as 
the temptations to it were potent from the first, and the re- 
sistance to it, in act or in effort, was earnest to the last. For 
my own part, without breach of truth or modesty, I may af- 
firm, that my life has been, on the whole, the life of a philoso- 
pher. From my birth I was made an intelJectual creature— 
and intellectual in the highest sense my pursuits and plea- 
sures have been, even from my schoolboy days. If opium- 
eating be a sensual pleasure, and if I am bound to confess 
that I have indulged in it to an excess not yet recorded of 
any other man, it is no less true that I have struggled againet 
this fascinating enthralment with a religious zeal, and have 
at length accomplished what I never yet heard attributed to 
any other man—have untwisted, almost to its final links, the 
accursed chain which fettered me. Such a self-conquest may 
reasonably be set off in counterbalance to any kind or degree 
of self-indulgence. Not to insist, that in my case, the self- 
conquest was unquestionable, the self-indulgence open to 
doubts of casuistry, according as that name sball be extended 
to acts aiming at the bare relief of puin, or shall be restticted 
to such as aim at the excitement of positive pleasure. 

Guilt, therefore, I do not acknowledge; and, if I did, itis 
possible that I might still resolve on the present act of cun- 
fession, in consideration of the service which I may thereby 
render to the whole class of opium-eaters. But who ure 
they? Reader, I am sorry to say, a very numerous class in- 
deed. Of this I became convinced some years ago, by com- 
puting at that time the number of those in one small class of 
English society (the class of men distinguished for talents, or 
of eminent station) who were known to me, directly or indi- 
rectly, as opium-eaters; such, for instance, as the eloquent 
and benevolent , the late dean of ; Lord : 
Mr. , the philosopher; a late under-secretary of state, 
(who described to me the sensation which first drove him to 
the use of opium, in the very same words as the dean of > 
viz.: ‘that he felt as though rats were gnawing and abrading 
the coats of his stomach”); Mr.——j; and many others, 
hardly less known, whom it would be tedious to mention. 
Now, if one class, comparatively so limited, could furnish so 
many scores of cases, (and that within the knowledge of one 
single inquirer,) it was a natural inference, that the entire 
population of England would furnish a proportional number. 
The soundness of this inference, however, I doubted, until 
some facts became known to me, which satisfied me tat it 
was not incorrect. I will mention two: 1. Three respecta- 
ble London druggists, in widely remote quarters of London, 


from whom I happened lately to be purchasing small quanti- 





























ties of opium, assured me that the number of amateur opium- 
eaters (as I may term them) was, at this time, immense ; 
and that the difficulty of distinguishing these persons, to whom 
habit had rendered opium necessary, from such as were pur- 
chasing it with a view to suicide, occasioned them daily 
trouble and disputes. This evidence respected London only. 
But, 2. (which will possibly surprise the reader more,) some 
years ago, on passing through Manchester, I was informed 
by several cotton-manufacturers that their work-people were 
rapidly getting into the practice of opium-eating ; so much so, 
that on a Saturday afternoon the counters of the druggists 
were strewed with pills of one, two, or three grains, in pre- 
paration for the known demand of the evening. The imme- 
diate occasion of this practice was the lowness of wages, 
which at that time would not allow them to indulge in ale or 
spirits ; and, wages rising, it may be thought that this prac- 
tice would cease; but, as I do not readily believe that any 
man, having once tasted the divine luxuries of opium, will 
afterward descend to the gross and mortal enjoyments of al- 
cohol, I take it for granted, 
* Those eat now, who never ate before; 
And those who always ate, now eat the more.’ 

Indeed, the fascinating powers of opium are admitted, even 
by medical writers, who are its greatest enemies. Thus, for 
instance, Awsiter, apothecary to Greenwich- Hospital, in bis 
‘ Essay on the Effects of Opium,’ when attempting to explain 
why Mead had not been sufficiently explicit on the properties, 
counter-agents, &c., of this drug, expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing mysterious terms: ‘ Perhaps he thought the subject 
of too delicate a nazure to be made common; and as many 
people might then indiscriminately use it, it would take from 
that necessary fear and caution, which should prevent their 
experiencing the extensive power of this drug: for there are 
many properties in it, if universally known, that would ha- 
bituate the use, and make it in more request with us than 
the Turks themselves; the result of which knowledge,” be 
adds, ‘ must prove a general misfortune.” In the necessity 
of this conclusion I do not altogether concur; but upon that 
point I shall have occasion to speak at the close of my confes- 
sions, where I shall present the reader with the moral of my 
narrative. (To be continued.) 


StanpDEeR.—How frequently is the honesty and integrity of 
aman disposed of by a smile or shrug! How many good 
and generous actions have been sunk into oblivion by a dis- 
trustful look, or stamped with the imputation of proceeding 
from bad motives by a mysterious and seasonable whisper! 
Look into companies of those whose gentle natures should 
disarm them, we shall find no better account. How large a 
portion of chastity is sent out of the world by distant hints— 
nodded away, and cruelly winked into suspicion, by the envy 
of those whv are past all temptation of itthemselves! How 
often does the reputation of a helpless creature bleed by a 
report—-which the party, whgis at the pains to propagite it, 
beholds with much pity and fellow feeling—that she is heart- 
ily sorry for it—hopes in God it is not true: however, as 
Archbishop Tillotson wittily observes upon it, is resolved in 
the meantime to give the report her pass, thut at least it may 
have fair play to take its fortune in the world—to be believed 
or not, according to the charity of those into whose hands it 
shall happen to fall! 





Eastern Axecpotre.—As a woman was walking, a man 
looked at her and followed her. The woman said, ‘‘ Why 
do you follow me?” He answered, “ Because I have fallen 
in love with you.” The woman said, “* Why are you in love 
with me? My sister is much handsomer; she is coming af- 
ter me; go and make love to her.” The man turned back, 
and saw a woman with an ugly face. Being greatly dis- 
pleased, he turned to the first woman and said, ‘* Why did 
you tell me a falsehood?” The woman answered, “ Neither 
did you speak the truth; for if you were really in love with 
me, why did you leave me to look upon my sister?” 





Green Mount Cemetery.—A cemetery is laid out near 
Baltimore, which will probnbly surpass any jn the Union. 
Sixty acres of the estate of the late R. Dliver, including his 
mansion, have been laid out for this purpose, and divided into 
6,000 lots, eacn 16 by 20 feet in dimensions. It is tu be sur- 
rounded by a wall with a magnificent gateway. 


PerrectiBiLity.—A boarding school miss being unwell, 
thought it not genteel to say she was dil-ious, so she com- 
plained of being William-ious. These are the days of refine- 
ment. 

The above reminds us of a like story we heard down south 
once. ‘ Johony,” said an accomplished dame, “I wish you 
would bring me the Richard-tionary, vulgarly called Dick- 
tionary.” P 





A Hearty Lavcu.—A hearty laugh is occasionally an act 
of wisdom. It shakes the cobwebs out of a man’s brains, and 
the hypochondria from his ribs, far more effectually than 
either champaigne or blue pills. 


PenETRATION.—“ I suppose,” said a quack, while feeling 
the pulse of his patient, ‘that you think me a fool.” “Sir,” 
rephed the sick man, ‘I perceive you can discover @ man’s 


thoughts by his pulse.” 
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Editorial Correspondence. Derrorr, July 15, 1839. 

I am at length at the Western limit of my present wander- 
ing; and, having thus stretched my tether to the utmost, I 
sit down contented, to submit to stay-at-home travelers (per- 
adventure the wiser class) my notes on the rising cities and 
villages which gem the southern shore of Lake Erie. 

Eighty miles west south-west from Buffalo (ninety by land 
and by the usual computation) stands Erie, the only port of 
Pennsylvania onsthe Lake, with almost the only natural har- 
bor from Buffalo to Detroit. It is about tweaty miles distant 
alike from the line of New-York on the East and of Ohio on 
the West, and nearly as far North of the original line of 
Pennsylvania—a strip of territory here having been ceded to 
her by New-York many years since, to bring her out to the 
Lake ;—a cession which indicates at once the foresight of the 
earlier statesmen of Pennsylvania and the enlightened hber- 
ality of those of New-York. 

Here was probably made the earliest settlement (if a mili- 
tary post be entitled to that designation) of uny on the shores 
of Lake Erie, forming a link in the great chain of French 
posts estublished in the reign of Louis XIV. from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi, designed to 
hem in the English colonies and confine them to the East of 
the Allegheny Mountains. The death-blow to this gigantic 
scheme was given in the defeat of Montcalm and the conse- 
quent surrender of Quebec; and now the only memorials of 
French domination at Erie are the ruins of a rude fortification 
commanding the entrance to the port; the decayed burial- 
place of the soldiers who here laid down their lives in their 
country’s service, in the heart of a dense wilderness, four 
thousand miles from her shores; and the name of the small 
island (Presque Isle) which forms the harbor, and which 
originally lent its appellation to the fortress aud the port itself. 

Though the importance of its position was thus early and 
emphatically recognized, Erie had but risen to the rank of an 
inconsiderable and almost isolated village when the comple- 
tion of the New-York Grand Canal gave an electric impetus 
to the whole region of the Great Lakes. Since then its growth 
has been steady and vigorous; its population has probably 
doubled since 1830, and quadrupled*since 1820; and it has 
now, I believe, about 3,000 inhabitants. The unaccountable, 
or at any rate most unwise, delay of the State in completing 
her Main Line of Canals and Railroads through from Phila- 
delphia to this place has much retarded its growth; but the 
consummation cannot be much longer delayed ; and then Erie, 
with her excellent and spacious harbor, her heavy Lake ma- 
rine, her early freedom from ice, her direct communication 
not only with Philadelphia and the seaboard, but with the 
entire Valley of the Mississippiand Ohio, and her fertile and 
cons‘antly improving vicinity, must advance with rapid strides 
to commercial importance. 

Sixty miles above Erie is Ashtabula, the first port in Ohio, 
which a severe gale and the impending horrors of sea-sick- 
ness prevented me from seeing. Thirty miles farther, at the 
mouth of Grand River, is Fairport, a small village; a mile 
above which on the stream is Richmond, much larger; and 
four miles farther is Painesville, the capital of the rich County 
of Geauga. Thirty miles higher up the Lake, I debarked at 
CLEVELAND, at the mouth of the Cuyahoga, the terminus of 
the State Canal, and thence the emporium of Northern Ohio. 
The growth of Cleveland has justly been more rapid and 
vigorous than that of any other port on Lake Erie, except 
Buffalo. [t now covers a square mile on the east bank of 
the Cuyahoga, being beautifully situated ona plain some fifty 
to eighty feet above the water level; is well built, and con- 
tains, I judge, some eight or ten thousand inhabitants. It 
is nearly three parts surrounded by the River, the Harbor, 
and the Lake; and it would be difficult to eay how land might 
be more eligibly disposed for the location of a goodly city. 

Yet, although Cleveland looks thrifty, and enjoys by far 
the largest export trade of any port west of Buffalo, I found 
there the complaint of ‘hard times,’ (which, I need hardly 
say, is a very prevalent one,) more earnest and general than 
almost any where else. The reason of this is doubtless to be 
found in the extraordinary hight to which the fever of Land 
Speculation raged at this point, and the over-sanguine antici- 





pations of immediate greatness which were indulged for 
Cleveland. From such sky-palaces the fall into the depths 
of the Great Revulsion of 1837 was a terrible one, and its 
consequences have been fearful. I believe, however, that the 
tornado has now nearly blown over. The dreams uf sudden 
riches are pretty effectually dissipated; the actual, selling 
prices of real estate have come down nearly to zero; the su- 
ing, breaking, foreclosing, transferring, arranging and con- 
founding are pretty nearly completed ; the carpenter and black- 
smith have gone back from their hotels, their negociations, 
their venison and champagne, to the bench and the anvil, 
wiser if not richer than they were three years ago; and, as 
the great deep is subsiding, the earth looks out green, fertile 
and inviting from beneath. The harvest of this year in Ohio 
will apparently exceed all precedent. This will do much to 
relieve the State from debt, and place matters on a better 
footing. Even the extreme dullness of trade at this time I 
regard as a favorable circumstance, even to trade itself. It 
shows that the people generally are attending to their avoca- 
tions and their harvests; that they have unlearned some ex- 
travagances, and resolved to live on their actual resources. 
If so, the trade both ways of the coming Autumn and follow- 
ing Spring will be liberal, healthful and mutually advanta- 
geous; and our ports like Cleveland, which have of late been 
stationary under the pressure of the times, will resume more 
steadily and securely their onward march to greatness. 

—Huron River, the next port up the Lake, is but a small 
village, with a very inconvenient harbor, formed by confining 
on both sides the channel of the River for some distance into 
the Lake. This channel the larger steamboats, after running 
into it, are obliged to back out of by warping—a very tedious 
process. 

Sandusky City, where we next called, is a much larger and 
more comely place, and seems to be flourishing. A Railroad 
locomotive, with its train of cars, was coughing and blowing 
here as we approached, ready to whisk our departing passen- 
gers some distance into the interior. I believe a Railroad is 
in process of construction frem this point to the Maumee op- 
rosite Toledo. 

On coming out of Sandusky Bay, our steamboat laid its 
course for the mouth of the Maumee, thence up that renowned 
stream eight miles to Toledo, taking us sixty miles out of 
our direct route to Detroit, but giving us in return a view of 
the lower Maumee country, of the scenes made classic by the 
ferocious war of the ‘ Buckeyes’ and ‘ Wolvereens,’ in 1835, 
for the possession of said country, and of the cities Manhat- 
tan and Toledo. They are not so near the size of London 
and Pekin now as it was once expected they would be by. 
this time, and they can hardly be'said to grow so rapidly now 
as in 1835-6. This, however, is ‘the common lot.’ Toledo 


——————_—_—————_—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 

PEnnSyLvanta.—The Governor has signed the bill ma- 
king appropriations for the i diate pr ion of the in- 
ternal improvements of the State, an abstract of which we 
published two weeks ago. It was feared that he would véto 
it, on account of a clause making it obligatory upon the State 
to receive the notes of Banks loaning it money. 

The Legislature, at its last session, created a new ounty 
cut of parts of Centre and Lycoming Counties. Its name is 
Clinton. 

From the report of the Adjutant General, we learn that the 
Army of Pennsylvania is numbered and divided as follows :— 
1 Commander-in-Chief, 16 Major Generals, 34 Brigadiers, 
84 Brigade Inspectors, and 1 Adjutant General ; 136 regular 
regiments and 5 irregular battallions of militia, numbering 
175,929; cavalry, 5,005; artillery and infantry, 14,557 ; rifle- 
men, 11,972. Grand total ef militia men, 207,463. 








New-Hampsutre.—The Legislature of this State adjourn- 
ed on the Sth inst. Its proceedings were not very important. 
Resolutions were passed in favor of the Sub-Treasury and of 
the receipt of no currency by the General Government, ex- 
cept gold and silver. Also, declaring that the Legislature 
had no “right or power to enact any general or special law, 
or grant any act of incorporation which a subsequent Legis- 
lature duly constituted, may not, and of right ought not to 
alter, amend, or abrogate whenever the public good shall re- 
quire such alteration, amendment of abrogation ;” and there- 
fore declaring: “ that from and after the passage of this reso- 
lution, it shall be deemed lawful and competent for the Le- 
gislature of this State, to alter, amend or abrogate any act 
of incorporation heretofore granted, or which may hereafter 
be granted under or by the laws thereof.” ’ 


A law was also passed disfranchizing students of Colleges, 
whose parents reside in other states. This was intended 
particularly for the students of Dartmouth, who have taken it 
in high dudgeon, and burnt some of its advocates in effigy, 





The British Queen has again disappointed public expecta- 
tion. To-day makes the sixteenth since she was to suil from 
Portsmouth, and, although our paper is now going to press, 
there is still no sign of her arrival. One of the proprietors in 
England was very peremptory, in writing to the agent here, 
that she must sail from this port on the 1st proximo; appeat- 
ances are now fair that the appointed day for her departure 
will pass before she reaches here. 





The President at Albany.—We learn from the Albany 
Evening Journal, that the Governor, Lieut. Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, Comptroller, Treasurer, Surveyor General, Ad- 
jutant General and Private Secretary, paid their respects to 











seems a place of very considerable business, and promises to 
be much more so when the Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad, | 
now constructed some forty miles to Adrian, shall b2 extend-| 
ed into or through the heart of Michigan. I understand that 
the Maumee country is less sickly this year than heretofore— 
infinitely less so than last year. The River, I must say, has 
a bilious aspect, notwithstanding. 

We left Toledo at 6 o'clock, (Saturday evening,) and ar- 
rived here a little past 12—the sky dark with thunder-storms 
through the evening. Of course, I saw nothing and shall say 
nothing of the Michigan country which I have passed; nor 
have I room in this too long letter for any notes on Detroit. 
I must write again of this City and State, even though I carry 
instead of sending the letter. Suffice it for the present that 
the tales [ heard eastward of the failure of the Wheat crop 
in Michigan were founded in error. I am assured here, that 
the ravages of the fly are confined to two or three Counties, 
and that even in those they will prove much less serious than 
was at one time onticipated—hardly preventing the realiza- 
tion of an average crop. Out of those Counties, the growth 
is luxuriant, though the harvest will be late; and almost every 
preduct but Indian Corn promises well, including grass, which 
is light as well as late in some sections I have visited. Mich- 
igan calculates on exporting largely of Wheat and Flour the 
coming Autumn. G. 


Hon. Rice Garland and George W. King, Esq. who 
went to Texas to fight a duel, amicably settled their diffi- 
culties without the intervention of pistols, and have returned 

















the President of the United States, at his lodgings, yesterday 
morning. 





R. H. Kingsbury, Esq. is incorrectly stated, on another 
page, to be an Opp. candidate for Congress in the VIth Dis- 
trict, North Carolina. The gentleman says the announce- 
ment was nothing but a joke. 


Hon. S. S. Prentiss, the New-Orleans Bee considers itself 
authorized to say, will not consider himself at liberty to de- 
cline an election as Senator in place of Mr. Walker, if it is 
the wish of his friends that he should accept the same. 


Remittance East.—Bills of Exchange on the East, says 
the St. Louis Republican, or Bank notes, which will answer 
the place of bills, are very scarce in thet market. On Satur- 
day last, notes of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania 
were sold as high as three and four per cent. premium. Netes 
of all :he solvent Eastern Banks are above par. 


Bread Stuffs.—The Pittsburg Gazette of Monday after- 
noon states that flour was selling there on that day at $3 50 
per bbl. In some parts of Ohio, it is added, wheat had fallen 
within three or four weeks past from $1 50 down to75 cents 
per bushel. At Louisville, it will be seen, wheat was selling 
at 75 cents, but it was expected to fall to 624. The certainty 
of abundant crops has occasioned this great decline in prices. 


Madame Vespucci had reached Cincinvetiat the last dates, 
and the newspapers were talking of showing ber ‘marks of 
generosity.’ _Madamei too proud a beggar to acceptany thing 





home. 


short of a couple of townships, presented by the U. States. 
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A New Cotton Circular.—On the ith inst., fourteen dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, from different Southern States, among 
whom were Gov. McDuffie and Gen. Hamilton, of South Car- 

lina, and Gov. Branch, of North Carolina, aceidentally meet- 
ing in this city, issued a long Circular to their brethren at 
home, upon the subject of this great staple. In their opin- 
ion “Cotton has passed from the condition of a mere article 
of commerce, to the performance of the mighty function of 
being in a great degree the regulator of the exchanges, and 
the standard of value of our country. If the nature of this 
material forbids its entering into our circulation, it is scarcely 
less the basis of our currency than’the precious metals; for 
the fluctuations in its price are felt with a sensibility equally 
as acute and searching, as any of those variations which be- 
long to the demand and supply of those sensitive and myste- 
rious tokens of national value.” 

They regard the present system “of sending the crop for- 
ward to houses of circumscribed means, on the other side of 
the water, who are incapable of holding their consignments 
an hour beyond the maturity of the bills drawn against such 
shipments, as unwise and ruinous, subjecting, in fact, near- 
ly the whole amount of American interests to foreign combi- 
nation, which might act, not only with entire concert, but 
with a perfect knowledge of the period, when from the ma- 
turity of the acceptances in qvestion, property to a stupend- 
ous amount belonging to this country may be ready for sacri- 
fice.” 

The great change which they desire to operate, is to sustain 
American interests by American credit. To effect which, 
they prepose “to form a system by which, with the com- 
mencement of the new crop, advances on Cotton shall be made 
with the capital or credit of banks here, thereby relieving the 
consignee in Europe from all care or consideration, except 
the advantageous sale of hisstock.” For these advances, the 
banks to “issue to the planters, merchants and factors of the 
country, on the production of the bill of lading, and the as- 
signment of the policy of insurance, Post Notes of such de- 
scription, and payable at such periods as a convention here- 
after contemplated, may suggest; notes, which may be made 
to answer both the purposes of the currency and exchange, 
the details of which we refer to that body.” 

To accomplish the object in view, they “invite the plant- 
ers, factors and cotton merchants of each district or county in 
the Southern States, and Territory of Florida, together with 
the Banks, in each of the said States and Territory, to send 
Delegates to meet us in Convention at Macon, Georgia, on 
the fourth Tuesday of October next.” 

The motives which have actuated these gentlemen, in the 
course they have taken, appear to arise from a fear, that their 
great product will be subjected to combinations on the other 
side of the water to effect a reduction in its price. 

Upon the receipt of the Circular at Macon, Ga., a public 
meeting was held, at which the Mayor presided; and resolu- 
tions adopted concurring with its views, and appointing a dele- 
gation to the Convention. 





State Security Banks.—The Committee appointed by the 
Convention of Banks, organized under the General Banking 
Law of this state, to make arrangements for the redemption 
of the notes of those banks in this city, met here on the 11th 
inst. The received propositions from several banks at this 
place and in Brooklyn, from which they have selected the 
offer of the North American Trust and Banking Company, as 
the most advantageous, and recommended it to their constitu- 
ents for adoption. They advise that the country Banks pro- 
vide funds in this city, for the redemption of their notes at a 
discourt, when presented Ly individuals, not exceeding three- 
fourths per cent., to be paid, we suppose by the holder. When 
_the notes are remitted to the city by the country banks, 
whether under the General Banking Law or Safety Fund, but 
one half of one per cent. is to be paid. The following is the 
the proposition of the Trust and Banking Company : 

The North American Trust and Banking Company 
te see to the Committee representing the State Security 

anks of this State, to open an account with those Banks, 
and redeem their notes at such rates as they may direct. 
The North American Trust and Banking Company will 
allow an interest of 5 # cent. on balances to be made up 
once in each week, and the interest to be credited semi- 
annually, and will charge 4 of one ¥ cent. as a compensa- 
tion for redeeming the notes of the Country [nstitutions, 

















which are to be sealed up and held subject to their order. 
The expense and risk attending the transmission of the 
notes to be borne exclusively by the several banks. It be- 
ing understood that sufficient cash is at all times to be kept 
on deposit with the North American Trust and Banking 
Company, by each of the several banks, to meet such re- 
demption. 

Collections will be made by the North American Trust 
and Banking Company, at the current rates. 

JOSEPH D. BEERS, President. 


Watrter Meap, Cashier. 
New York, July 16, 1839. 





Safety Fund Banks. —The Committee of the Safety Fund 
Banks in the interior, submitted the following propositions 
for the redemption of their duties to the Bank of the State of 
New York, which were first accepted by that institution, and 
afterwards by the Leather Bank and Merchants Exchange 
Bank: 

To the Cashier, Bank State of New-York: 

I. The Country Banks will exchange, as far as practicable 
under the arrangement of the Committee, their own notes 
with each other, with a view to diminish the amount sent to 


the city. | 


II. The State Bank, to receive the bills of the Western 
Bank at three-quarters per cent. as presented at their office. 

Ifl. The Banks of the city of Utica, and those east of that 
point, to be taken by your Bank at half of one per cent., pro- 
vided those Banks shall so select, and signify that selection to 
to your Bank. 

IV. Your bank to receive the same bills when sent down 
by your Corresponding Banks at half of one per cent. dis- 
count; er place them, at the option of the transmitting Banks, 
to their credit after twenty-two days. 

V. In case the Bills of any Bank under this arrangement 
shall so accumulate in the weekly deposits as to be oppressive, 
the Bank Commissioners upon receiving notice from the Bank 
of the State of New York of such fact, are requested to in- 
vestigate the causes, and are authorized, in codperation with 
your Bank, to adopt such measures as may in their discretion 
be deemed necessary and proper. 





Gen. Jackson arrived at Nashville on the 11th inst., and 
left the next day fur White Creck Springs, where he is to 


spend a few days. He is accompanied by Judge Catron. 





August Congressional Elcetions.—The States of Alaba- 
ma, Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana elect their Members 
of Congress on the first Monday of August next. In North 
Carolina, if we are not mistaken, Mr. Mawkins’ District, and 
five out of the six Counties of Mr. Stanly’s, (Tyrrel Co. not 
voting till August 8th,) voted on the last Thursday in this 
month. Mr. Shepard’s, and a part of Mr. Bynum’s, vote on 


contested Districts from former periods. In 1837, the friends 
of the Adm. left uncontested two Districts in Alabama, one 
in Indiana, one in North Carolina, four in Tennessee, and 
four in Kentucky—in all 14; and the Opp. two in North Caro- 
lina, and one in Tennessee—in all 3. Now the friends of the 
Adm. leave uncontested two in North Carolina, one in Ten- 
nessee, and three in Kentucky—in all 6; and the Opp. two 
in Alabama, and onc in North Carolina—in all 3. In 1837 
the contest in several other Districts was merely nominal, as 
it will probably be at this time. Mr. Lyon, the late Member, 
has withdrawn from the contest in the Vth district of Alabama. 

It may be useful, in ascertaining the effect which the com- 
ing elections will have upon the political complexion of the 
House of Representatives, to see how these States were re 
presented in the XX1Vth and XXVth Congresses. The fol- 
lowing table shows the number of Districts in each State 
which were represented by friends of the Adm., as well as 
the number represented by its opponents, at the close of each 
of those Congresses; also the number of Districts which each 
party carried at the Presidential election in 1836 : 





XXIVth Cong. President, 1836. XXVth Cong. 

Adm. Opp. V. Buren. Anti-V.B. Adm. Opp. 

North Carolina....6 FeccecoesS oaee scone 6 
DD sascceset . Wesesrce 4 Drccccceed 10 
Kentucky..++++ 00-4 Devecceeed WOscceessel 12 
Indiana ..cccecceed S.ccccces Teccceccel 6 
Alabama .....2. 002 Sccesec® Sincatenel 2 
Total..... 1 Decccece® Buccs & 


We shall probably have returns from Mr. Stanly’s and Mr, 
Hawkins’ Districts in North Carolina, which voted last 
Thursday, in season for our next number. After that, the ree 
turns will thicken upon us till we have them in full. 

The following shows the candidates in each District, the 
vote of each District at the Presidential election, the days on 
which the elections occur in each State, and the number of 
days they occupy: 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

[Election July 25, August 1, and August 8—one day. 

Districts. Administration. V. Buren. Oppositiea. Anti-V. B. 
I. Samuel T. Sawyer. ...1852||Kenneth Rayner....1115 

Il. Jesse A. Bynum ....1514]|| William L. Long.... 1345 

IIf. Thomas H. Hall....1880}| Edward Stanly...... 1654 

1V.Charles Shepard....2023!|Samuel S. Biddle.... 1248 

V.James J. M’Kay....2932||No opposition ......1174 

VI. Micajah T. Hawkins. 2220) |R. H. Kingsbury.... 1128 

- Robert C. Hilliard.. ee ccvccccccccccoees 





the first Thursday in August, and the remainder of the State 
on the second Thursday in August. These elections gener-| 
ally excite considerable interest, from the cireumstance of | 
their occurring about the same period; and, from the number | 
of Members to be elected, they are generally decisive of the 
political complexion of the House of Representatives. This 
year the probability of an Opposition majority in the House, 
and the necessity of a considerable gain in the above States, 
on the part of the Administration, to enable it to acquire a 
majority, have rendered them a cause of much anxiety to 
politicians of both parties. 

Some of the candidates are of doubtful or unknown politics, 
but we have classed them according to the best information 
we have received, and, we think, abont as they would class 
themselves. They areas follows: Mr. Palmer, of the VIIth 
District in Kentucky, of whom we know nothing, but place 
on the Adm. side because he is running in opposition to the 
late Opp. Member, in a District which voted for Mr. Van 
Buren. Mr. McCarty, in the Vth District of Indiana, who 
was formerly an Adm. Member, but joined the Opp., and was 
thrown out by Mr. Rariden, the late Member, also Opp., is 
now running as an ‘ Independent’ candidate, with Mr. Rari- 
den and a friend of the Adm. also in the field. Mr. Fisher, 
in the Xth District, whom accounts represent as Opp., though 
independent in his views. 

It will be observed that, in seven Districts, one party or 
the other has two candidates on the course. We do not be- 
lieve that either party will suffer much from these divisions. 
In all of these Districts, the candidate placed first is consid- 
ered the most orthodox, or will receive the most support from 
the party with which he is classed. 

The great ardor with which the present elections are con- 








VII 
VIII 
1X 


XI 
XII 
XIII 


- William A. Morris..2089 
. Wim. Montgomery. ..2423 
-John Hill. . eee 003228 
xX. 


- Henry W. Conner. ..2602 
-No opposition ......1891 
- Roderick Murchison. 1754} 


No opposition 





Edmund Deberry....2663 
Geo. W. Haywood.. 1730 
Aug. H. Sheppard .. 1262 
Pleasant Henderson.2791 
Charles Fisher...... 

B. M. Edney.......1743 
James Graham .....2853 
Lewis Williams..... 2497 
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II 
Ill 
IV 


Vv 
VI 
VII 
Vill 
IX 


XI 
XII 


TENNESS 


EE. 


[Election August 5—one day.] 
I. Joseph Powell......1584!|Wm. B. Carter. ....2684 


-Abrabam McClellan. 1668 
-No opposition ...-.. 610 


- Julius W. Blackwell. 937 


- Hopkins L. Turney... 3055 


-Wm. B. Trousdale.. 1755 


- Robert M. Burton. ..1538! 
- Wm. G. Childress. .. 1402 
- Harvey M. Watterson3611 
X. 


Aaron V. Brown....2843 
-Cave Johnson ......2853 


- Stephen C, Pavatt. .. 1758 
XIII. 


Wm. C. Dunlap ....2410 
-John D. Graham.... 


John A. McKinney..2159 
Joseph L. Williams .2566 
Wm. D. Stone......2465 
Brown...... 

Anthony Dibrell ....2008 
Wm. B. Campell....2754 
Jolin Belle seeee eee 2944 
Meredith P. Gentry .2670 
Danicl L. Barringer.2710 
Ebenezer J. Shields. .2412 
Richard Cheatham. .2547 
Joba W. Crockett. «4369 
C. H. Williams. .... 3811 











en: = =—=S§_ eS 
KENTUCKY. 
[Election August 5—two days. 
I. John L. Murray ....3203 


II 
III 


«Linn Boyd...eeeee. 
-Cornelius Burnett... .2285 


-Elijah Hise...... ++ 2760 


IV. Rodes Garth....... 1826 


Vv 


-No opposition ......2187 


VI.Wnm. T. Willis......2260 
VII. Robert C. Palmer...1727 
VIII. Elijah F. Nuttall....3424 
1X.No opposition ......1755 
X.Do....do 120. e0- +1800 


XI.Thompson Ward....2381 
XII.Jacub A. Slack.....1980 
XIII. Wm. O. Butler.... .4620 








tested, may be judged by the decrease of the number of un- 


Aeheccoce eeorsene 33025 


Robert A. Patterson. 1607 
B. B. Long ...eee0e 

Philip Triplett... ...2825 
Jos. R Underwoed. .3831 
Sherrod Williams. ..2495 
S. H. Anderson.... .2860 
Willis Green ...... «2550 
John Pope. .... +++ 1519 
Wm. J. Graves. ..-. 4391 
John White.......-2015 
Richard Hawes. ....3228 
Robert N. Wickliffe.. 

L. W. Andrews. ....2732 
Garret Daviss..... .3270 


Wm. W. Southgate. .2957 
—_— 
aeeate obeon* coos 36087 
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INDIANA. 
[Election August 5—one day.] 
I. Robert Dale Owen..3510||George H. Proffit ...3632 
TI. John W. Davis.....4108||John Ewing........5165 
Ill. John Carr ......+++3969}| William Graham.... 4553 
1V. Thomas Smith.... ..4341||George H. Dunn....5576 
V. Wilson Thompson. ..4198}|/James Rariden .... .7387 
ccccccsccccccccctos Jonathan McCarty .. 

VI. William W. Wick.» .5935}| William Herod .....7496 
VII. Tilghman A. Howard 6407!' Thomas J. Evans ...7440 


Totals sccercees cece 32478] |cccccvccccce sees e 41281 
ALABAMA. 
[Election August 5—one day. ] 

T. Reuben H. Chapman 6606)|No opposition ...... 1807 
{I. David Hubbard.... .3815|| David G. Ligon.... .2009 
lil. Harvey W. Ellis....4312)|George W. Crabb.. .4890 
IV. Dixon H. Lewis ....2828 !No opposition ......4256 
V-John Murphy....-+. .2947||James Dillett...... «3570 


Total. ecece cece cece s2U0006|lesceccccccceceees 16612 





























Naval Intelligence.—The U.S. corvette Natchez, of 24 
guns, Benj. Page, Esq. Commandant, arrived here on the 
23d inst. from Pensacola, which place she left the 29th ult. 

The U. S. ship Constitution, Captain Turner, sailed from 
Havana on the 6th inst. for the Pacific. 

The U. S. ships Ohio and Cyane sailed from Marseilles on 
the 20th June for Leghorn—all well. 

The U.S, sloop of war St. Louis, Capt. Forrest, from New 
York for the Pacific, was spoken 16th ult. by a Swedish ves- 
sel from Marseilles—latitude, &c. not mentioned. 

The U. S. schr. Shark, Lieut. Com. Bigelow, bound to the 
Pacific, dropped down frem the naval anchorage at Norfolk 
to Hampton Roads on the 19th inst. The Grampus, at Nor- 
folk, is destined for the West Indies. 

The U. S. schr. Otsego, Lieut. Shubrick, ar:ived at Pen- 
sacola on the 8th inst. from Key West. In charging a gun 
for firing the salute, an explosion took place which so mu- 
tilated both the arms of the boatswain’s mate employed at the 
gun that they were immediately amputated above the elbow. 

The U. S. ship Vandalia, from Rio del Norte, on the 4th 
inst. boarded the ship Columbiana, from New Orleans, first 
day out—all well. 

The Enterprise at Philadelphia, and Dolphin at New York, 
are to be prepared for service—destination unknown. 

Navy Department, July 19, 1839. 

The Board of Naval Surgeons recently convened 1n Phila- 
delphia, terminated its proceedings on the 12th inst The 
following Assistant Surgeons were examined and found quali- 
fied for promotion, viz:—D.C. McLeod, to retain his original 
position on the register, next below John A. Lockwood ; 
Ninian Pinkney, Robert T. Barry and George W. Peete to 
retain their present relative position on the register. 

The following candidates for admission into the Navy were 
passed in the order as to relativa merit here stated, viz :—1. 
John O’C. Barclay; 2. J. B. Gould; 3. Charles H. Wheel- 
wright; 4. R. W. Jefferey; 5. Thomas M. Potter; 6. Wm. 
Nelson; 7. G. G. Wilsun; 8. J. H. Wright; 9. N. T. H. 


Moore; 10. Joseph Hopkinson; 11. John Thornley; 12. 
Daniel L. Bryan. 





The New-York Times.—Mr. Donald McLeod, well known 
to fame for several years, as the talented Washington corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Patriot, and other journals, has 
become associated with N. T. Eldredge, as one of the pro- 
Pprietors of the Times, and will hereafter conduct it as one of 
its editors. We believe that Mr. Barber, who has heretofore 
conducted the paper with so much ability, still continues in 
his editorial capacity. With these two gentlemen as helms- 
men, the New-York Times must hereafter plough the rough 
waves of newspaper life, with a skillful and manly beering, 
surpassed by none. 





President Van Buren arrived at Hudson from Pough- 
keepsie, on Friday, the 19th inst., having spent a day or two 
with ex-Gov. Morgan Lewis on the road. On Saturday he 
proceeded to Kinderhook. His welcome to that village, the 
place of his birth, and at Hudson, the city of his adoption, is 
stated to have been in the highest degree enthusjastic and 
must have been exceedingly gratifying to him. On Thursday 
he arrived at Albany, where his reception (says the Evening 
Journal, an Opp. paper) was attended “ with all ‘the pomp 
and circumstance’ that cannon, soldiery and music could im- 
part.” He was addressed by Gov. Marcy on behalf of the 
Citizens. 


Mr. Combe, the}Phrenologist, is resting from his labors at 
Cape Cottege near Portland. 





Hon. Henry Clay, while staying with Gen. Peter B. Porter 
at Niagara Falls, crossed over with that gentleman to Can- 
ada, where the I: ter reviewed a regiment of British soldiery, 
near the spot (Lundy’s Lane) where a quarter of a century 
ago he fought the legions of Wellington. Mr. Clay arrived 
at Buffalo on Wednesday the 17th inst., where he was hand- 
somely received by the citizens and addressed on their behalf 
by Recorder Stow, to which he replied at length. In the af- 
ternoon he partook of a public dinner with about one hundred 
other gentlemen, and in the evening he visited the theatre. 
He reacked Rochester on Saturday evening last, where he 
was received with great respect and welcomed by Gen. Mat- 
thews on behalf of the citizens. He was expected to arrive 
at Auburn on Thursday last. 

William Selden, Esq. of Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
peinted Treasurer of the United States, and entered upon the 
duties of his office on Monday last. 


Thomas B. Woodward, Esq. of Yazoo County, has been 
appointed by Gov. McNutt Secretary of State, in place of 
Barry W. Benson, deceased. Mr. Woodward was elected to 
the Lower House of the last State Legislature as an opponent 
of the administration, but joined it upon the Sub-Treasury 
question, resigned his seat and appealed to his county (which 
in 1836 voted Van Buren 187, White 520,) for reélection, and 
was beaten bya small majority. He will probably be the 
Adm. candidate for the office at the election next November, 
and will doubtless add strength to the ticket; though we 
should infer that he would be beaten from the circumstance 
that his opponent will have been in the field a much longer 
period. The Opp. candidates for Treasurerand Auditor also 
died, which we should judge for the same reason would en- 
sure the success of their Adm. opponents. Col. John Crusoe 
of Lowndes county is proposed as the Onp. candidate for 
Auditor. 

Hon. Jesse Speight, a member of the XXIVth Congress 
from North Carolina, we notice as one of the Adm. candi- 
dates for the Legislature, in Lowndes county, Mississippi. 

Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. nominated as the Adm, candi- 
date for Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, has declined 
accepting the proffered chance. 

Ner Middleswarth, Esq. of Union county is proposed as 
the Opp. candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania, at the elec- 
tion to be held in October, 1840. 

Dr. Washington Duvall is announced as the Adm. candi- 
date for Congress in the Vth district of Maryland—Hon. 
William C. Johnson and Anthony Kimmel, Esq. both Opp. 
were already in the field. We do not know what effect the 
division of the Opposition may have in deciding the contest. 

Amasa Walker, Esq. of Boston, has been traveling through 
Missouri and Illinois lecturing upon the social and eommer- 
cial advanteges of a continuous line of railroad from Boston 
to the Mississippi river. It is his opinion that the whole dis- 
tance from Boston to St. Louis (about fifteen hundred miles) 
might be passed over by passenger cars in five days, and by 





freight cars in ten or twelve days at most. 

Hon. Thomas W. Williams of New London, member elect 
of the next Congress, has made a donation of one thousand 
dollars to the Colonization cause. 

John C. Legrand, William Fell Giles, John J. Graves, 
John B. Seidenstricker and Francis Gallagher compose the 
Adm. ticket for Delegates to the Lower House of the State 
Legislature of Maryland, from Baltimore city. 

Hon. Albert S. White, U. S. Senator elect from Indiana, 
is said to have declared in favor of Mr. Van Buren in case 
Gen. Harrison should not be the Opp. candidate for the Pre- 
sidency. This needs confirmation. 

Hon. Sargent S. Prentiss has been nominated by an Opp. 
meeting in Madison county, Mississippi, as the candidate of 
that party in opposition to the reélection of the Hon. R. J. 
Walker as U. S. Senator from that place. Mr. W.’s term 
expires with the XXVIth Congress. — 

William Lyon Mackenzie appears to have a chance of es- 
caping from the dungeon to which his “‘ patriotism” has con- 
signed him, by the aid of “sympathy.” The publishers of 
the three papers in Rochester Lave recommended that pe- 
titions fer his reiéase be immediately forwarded to the Pre- 
s:den 





_ — 

Hon. Abraham Vandeveer, a member of the last Con- 
gress from King’s county, in this State, died on the 21st inst. 
at Brooklyn, in the 58th year of hisage. He was universally 


respected. 


James Guthrie, Esq. (Adm.) is announced as a candidate 
for reélection to the State Senate from Louisville, Kentucky, 
opposed by Col. F. Johnson (Opp.) formerly member of Con- 
gress from the IIId district. Louisville is strongly Opp., but 
the contest will be most animated. Mr. Guthrie is very tal- 
ented and popular,-and is a distinguished opponent of the 
Charleston and Cincinnati Railroad. The Advertiser (Adm.) 
and the Gazette (Opp.) eupport Mr. Guthrie, and the Joure 
nal (Opp.) Mr. Johnson. 

Jacob S. Warner, attached to the Street Commissioner's 
Office in this city, has defaulted to the ascertained amount of 
$7,000. 

Dr. Bird of Philadelphia, author of the Gladiator, Cala- 
var, &c., it is said, has bought a farm in Maryland, and re- 
tired to it with a desperate determination of becoming one of 
the yeomanry of the land. 


Arrival of the Great Western. 

The steam ship Great Western, Lieutenant Hosken, R. 
N., arrived here on Monday last at half past one o'clock P. 
M., from Bristol, which place she left on the 6th inst. She 
brings Bristol dates to the 6th July, London to the 5th, and 
Liverpool to the 4th—being about 22 days later than our pre- 
vious advices. She fetches 115. passengers and a large quan- 
tity of freight. 

The Great Western arrived out on the evening of June 
26, thus making her homeward trip in twelve days and a few 
hours. On the day she arrived out, a public meeting of the 
passengers was held on bourd, at which Hon. S. D. Ingham, 
formerly Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, pre- 
sided; a committee was appointed to address a letter to Capt. 
Hosken acknowledging, on behalf of the passengers, his gen- 
tlemanly attention, which they did in a manner highly com- 
plimentary to him. 

The British Queen has been delayed for a few days; she 
was expected to sail from London on the 10th inst, touching 
at Portsmouth on her route. 

The commercial intelligence brought by this arrival is of a 
decidedly gloomy character. Money continues to be very 
scarce, and the Bank of England has raised the rate of inter- 
est to 54 per cent., with an upward tendency. American se- 
curities were unsaleable. 

By a pivate letter from Hamburg of June 25 we are in- 
formed that the rate of interest for money is fixed the same 
as in London. 

We are sorry to say there is @ material decline in cotton, 
amounting in the aggregate to about 3 of a penny. The de- 
cline from the 14th to the 21st of June way 4 to §; from the 
21st to the 28, 4, and from the 28th to July 3, also4. After 
the 3d no change. 

Of political news the most important is the commencement 
of hostilities between Turkey and Egypt; an event which 
from its liability to involve other powers, is of more import- 
ance than might at first be imagined. 

ExGianp.—Ministers still hold on to their places with a 
gripe of death-like tenacity. Although their: majorities on 
recent divisions in the Commons, have been but ten, five, and 
two, while they have been defeated in the House of Lords, 
yet practicing after the old maxim that ‘ discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valor,’ they give no signs of retiring. . They are 
evidently afraid that the Tories may have learnt a lessson 
from the circumstances attending their former resiguations, 
which would enable them on another trial, to maintain their 
ascendancy for a much larger period. 

The Canadian Prisoners, eight in number, including Mr. 
John S. Parker, who pleaded guilty to the charges preferred 
against them in Upper Canada in the hope of receiving par- 
don, are to be released by the Government. They have agreed 
never again to enter Upper Canada, unless the consent of the 
Colonial Government is first obtained. 

Riot at Birmingham.—On the 4th inst. a riot took plaee 
at Birmingham in consequence of the Police ring at @ 
meeting of the Chartists, and attempting to arrest tasit iex?, 


ers. The Police were at first overpowered, but the dragoons 





being called out the meeting was dispersed. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 








London, July 5, half past one.—Consols at present 934. 
Money is in demand. Exchequer Bills 25@27 ; India Bonds 
30 prem.; Bank Stock rather lower, 191@192. The de- 
ficiency in the revenue for the year is confidently anticipated 
not to,exceed £900,000. 


Bank of England.—Quarterly return of the weekly liabili- 
ties and assets. of the Bank of England, from the 2d April to 
June 25, 1839 :—Liabilities—Circulation, £18,101,000; 
Deposits, £7,567,000. Assets—Securities, £23,934,000; 
Bullion, £4,344,000. 

The Crops are promising in all parts of England. There 
is every prospect of and abundant supply. 

The Boundary Question—Appoiniment of a Commission 
—Mr. Featherstonhaugh.—The London Morning Herald of 
June 25, contuins a report that the British Government had 
appointed ‘two Commissiovers with instructions to proceed 
immediately to the disputed territory for the purpose of sur- 
veying it.’ The same paper adda: 

“Of these Commissioners, one is stated to be a gallant 
officer of engineers: the other is alleged to be a Mr. Feath- 
erstonhaugh, a gentlemanwhose conec.ion with the Govern- 
ment of the United States has, recently, been of a somewhat 
intimate kind. Mr. Featherstonhaugh has resided for some 
time in America. He enjoys the title of ‘ Geologist to the 
United States ;’ and he was, a very short while ago, a sal- 
aried servant of the Federal Government. 

** We would not be understood to disparage the professional 
eminence of Mr. Featherstonhaugh, nor to question his integ- 
rity. But we do entertain very strong doubts as to the pru- 
dence of such an appointment. The British Government, 
might, surely, find men, in every way qualified to conduct the 
required survey, without the necessity of employing a gentle- 
man who has just left the service of the other party to the 
dispute. 

PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 

Juxx 14—In the Commons Mr. Atwood presented the 
great Chartist petition. It was literally rolled into the House, 
being a cylinder of parchment, about three feet in diameter. 
It contained no less than 1,280,000 names. It took ten men 
men to lift it. A party which can muster such a host of 
names, is not to be despised, however it may be regarded in 
other respects. 

June 18—In the Commons Mr. Grote’s motion for the bal- 
It was seconded by Lord Worsley, 
a former opponent of the ballot. Mr. Grote supported his 
motion in an able speech, and an animated debate ensued, in 
which Lord John Russell and Mr. Macauley, the eloquent 
member for Edinburgh, distinguished themselves—the former 
in opposition to, and the latter in defence of, the measure. 
Finally the motion was lost, by a vote of 333 to 216; the 
minority i: the largest ever obtained on the question. 

June 13.—The Jamaica bill was passed in the House of} 
Commons by a majority ef 10—vote, 267 for, 257 against. 

June 20—In the Commons the government education bill 


.cans who were present are placed foremost on the list. Thus 





was passed by a majority of only 5—or rather Lord Stanley’s 
amendment was rejected by that majority. On the 24th Lord 
John Ruase'l’s motion for a grant of £30,000, to carry out | 
the modified plan of education was carried by a majonty of | 
of only 2—the vote being for the grant 275, against it 273. 

Julp 2—Ministers were defeated in the House of Lords on | 
the Jumaica bill by a majority of 69. Lord Lyndhurst moved | 
to strike out the first clause, and the motion prevailed 149, | 
to 80. The first clause, gives to the governor and three 
councillors the sole power of making laws for the colony. 
The bill was then reported as amended, and on coming up 
again for action on July 4; the second and only remaining 
clause was passed without amendment. 

July 4.—In the House of Commons the Canada bill had its 
second reading, and was ordered to be committed on the 11th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Sir Lionel Smith has been transferred from the govern- 


ment of Jamaica to that of Mauritius. Sir Charles Metcalf 
succeeds him at Jamaica. 


Death by Explosion.—Fifty men and boys were killed by 
an explosion in a coal mine at South Shields, June 28. 


Lady Flora Hastings, after lingering for some time under 
illness, died on the morning of ths 5th inst. If royalty or 
rather 1-yalty’s advisers have any of the ordinary feelings of 
humanity, there will be much compunction felt for the fate of 
this lady—a fate superinduced no doubt, by the cruelty of the 
unmanly and unwomanly persecution against her. 

Mori, the violinist, is dead. 

The Thames Tunnel is expected to be opened for foot 
passengers in about fifteen months. 

Mr. Jaudon, in a London paper by authority, denies any. 
agency of the U. S. Bank in the Cotton Circular. 

Daniel Webster is treated with a great deal of distinction. 
The American Merchants in London propose giving him a 
dinner. : 

Americans at Court.—The citizens of the United States 

sented at a Court Ball are thus grouped by the New York 
imes:— The Court Circular contains, as usual, at length. 
the names of the company that attended a Grand State Ball, 





we find at the head, ‘the American Minister and Mrs. Stev- 
enson.’ Then comes ‘ Major and Mrs. Van Buren,’ and after 
them ‘Mr. Webster of the Senate of the United States.’ 
Along with the illustrious Massachusetts Senator are men- 
tioned ‘Mrs. and Miss Webster, and Mrs. Paige.’ Then 
comes ‘ Mr. Vanderpoel, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States,’ with ‘Mrs. Vanderpoel.’ Then follow 
‘Major Chase, of the United States Engineers, and Mrs. 
Chase,’ ‘Mr. Benjamin Rush, Secretary, and Mr. M. R. 
Singleton Attaché to the United States Legation.’—It is re- 
markable, that, while Mr. Stevenson’s diplomatic family are 
mentioned, each by name, the gentlemen connected with the 
Ambassadors and Ministers from all the Courts of Europe, 
are noticed in a lump—thus: ‘The Austrian Ambassador, 
and the gentlemen attachés; the Bavarian Minister, and the 
gentlemen attachés; the Belgian Minister and the gentlemen 
attached to the Legation; the Brazilian Minister, and the 
gentlemen attachés; the French Charge d’ Affaires, and the 
the gentlemen attachés; the Hanoverian Minister, and the 
gentlemen attachés,’”’ &c. &c. 

Lord William Bentinck died lately at Paris. 

M. Maria Delgado, director of the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory at Madrid, is also dead. 

Let us be Free.—The Junior Fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, are getting uneasy at their single condition. They 
have drawn up a petition to the Queen, praying that Her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to repeal the statue of 
celibacy which prevents them from marrying. 

Lord Londonderry aud Henry Grattan, Esq., M. P., 
shot at each other on the 12th of June in consequence of some 
offensive allusions made by the former in his place in the 
House of Lords. Mr. Grattan missed his man, whereupon 
his lordship took a shot at the clouds, and all parties were 
eminently satisfhed. 

Penny Postage.— Among the passengers who arrived out 
in the Great Western was an agent from the Post Office De- ; 
partment of this country to make inquiries relative to the sys- 
tem of penny postage about to be adopted in Great Britain. 

Birth of a Giraffe.—One of these beautiful animals was 
born in the Zoological Gadens, Regent’s Park, but it only lived 
a week. 

France.—The news frum France is but of little import_ 
There appears to be an uneasy quict in Paris. The 


ance. 








Insurrectionists had been put en their trial. 

The Chamber of Deputies assert the necessity of protect- 
ing Turkey against Russia, and all parties in that body. have 
joined in voting ten millions of francs, to enable the govern- | 
ment to take efficient measures for the protection of the Oito- | 
man emire. 

The Southern provinces of France had been visited by vio- | 
lent storms of hail. 
From Paris the dates are of July 3. The funds there are 
high. The quotations on that day were, 5 per cents. 111.60; | 


| 


stores and munitions of war, were to be taken on board g. 
Gallipoli, whence the combined fleet consisting of thirty-foy 
vessels of all sizes, was to sail for Alexandria. The Sultay, 
though an invalid, visited the Admiral’s ship to give th 
officers and men the benediction of the Prophet. 

Hafiz Pacha, then with his army on the Egyptian frontier, 
had been appointed by an imperial firman to the pachalics of 
Syria and Egypt, declared vacant by the deposition of Me 
hemet Ali and his son. 

Despatches and telegraphic communications received from 
the seat of war, via France and Germany, state that hostijj. 
ties had commenced—that Hafiz Pacha was within the 
tian frontier, and that troops of Ibrahim were falling back 
fighting as they retreated. Five thousand of them had, it 
was stated, deserted to the Turkish army. Ibrahim was x 
Aleppo, and had commanded the division of his army in gar 
rison there toadvance and meet the enemy. Onthe other hand 
the Egyptian army in Arabia, under Keschid Pacha, had 
taken possession of Bassorah. 

Mehemet Ali has given orders to Ibrahim Pacha to stop, 
wherever he might be, on the arrival of Captain Callier, and 
to wait for the issue of arrangements made by the Gry 
Powers, The Egyptian squadron has gone out of port, ba 
without hostile intentions. It has gone to cruise on the coat 
of Syria. Captain Callier is a French officer of the staff, of 
great reputation. 


Alexandria, June 10.—Ibrahim writes in good spirits, 
He was aware the Turkish army had received orders to » 
tack him, and he is preparing to give them a very warm re. 
ception. He was getting ready for a great battle, which 
could not be avoided. Great efforts are made here by the 
English and French Consuls to keep Mehemet Ali from com- 
mencing the attack; but Mehemet gets wearied of thes 
counsels, as he finds that whilst he is negotiating with the 
Consuls, the Turkish troops are advancing in Syria. Mehe- 
met appears to listen to alll that is said to him, and no doubt 
the French Government believes, as it did in 1833, that it 
will stop the progress of Ibrahim Pacha in Syria. This will 
not be the case. Mchemet and Ibrahim will sacrifice their 
last soldier before they will abandon the pachalics in Syria, 
all the powers in Europe cannot make him give up on this 
point. He will pay the tribute, and will acknowledge the 
Porte as Suzerain, but this is the extent of his concessions. 
You must not be deceived in Europe by the pacific appear 
ances of Mehemet, or by what you hear of his being willing 
to listen to the advice of the Great Powers. 

Inp1a.—According to Calcutta gazettes received in Paris, 
an extensive conspiracy against the English had been discow 
ered by a magistrate of Madras. Dost Mahomed, the Schah 
of Persia, and Maun Singh, who were at the head of the plot, 
had sent upwards of 260 emissaries to the native chiefs to 
excite them to revolt. ‘The Schah had marched against He- 
rat at the head of 40,000 men, after detaching a corps of 
5,000 men to Bushire. i 

Death of Runject Singh.--The London Standard of July 
5, (evening) says :— We learn that intelligence reached the 
East India House this morning of the death of Runjeet Singh. 
If this information prove to be correct, the event will effecta 











3 per cents. 79.30. 


Betcicm.—The importations in the port of Antwerp in | 
1838, compared with that of 1839, present in Cotton an aug- H 
mentation of 11,742 bales; in Wool a diminution of 3,450 || 
bales, while the importations at Ostend, of the same article, | 
have augmented to 5,900 bales. 

The Journal of Antwerp of July 4, states that the town of 
Neustadt has been destroyed by fire. The Town House aad 
more than two hundred other houses have been reduced to 
cinders. 


Sraix.—London, July 5.—We have received the Madrid 
journals to June £6. The army of the centre was under the 
command of a colonel; the two generals (Ayerbe and Nogu- 
eras) being ill at Soragossa. It is suid that General Sanze 
is to take the command in Arragon, and that he will be re- 
replaced in Galicia, by Francisco Narvaez. 

We have Bayonne letters of June 29. Don Carlos was 
still at Durango. Espartero had made no further movement. 
The Christino troops occupy Amurrio, Menagurria, Celpal- 
deza, and Arciniega; Marotto occupies Llodio, Lugando, 





Aquenda, Areta, and Arozio. This differs from previous re- 
ports, which stated that Marotto having abandoned Llodio, 
it had been taken possession of by the Christinos. It is said 
that desertion makes great progress in Espartero’s army. 


Turkey anD Ecypt.—Letters from Constantinople of June 
12, published in the London papers of July 4, state that the 
Sultan had not only declared war against Mehemet Ali, but 
that after grave consultation with the Doctors of the Mussul- 
man Law, he had on the 9th of June, as Supreme Caliph of 
the Faithful, &c. excommunicated, by a petrah, or Bull of 
malediction, both Mehemet and his son Ibrahim, deposing 
them from the government of Egypt and Syria. The decree 
was to be read in all the mosques on the 14th ult., being Fri- 
day, the Mahomedan Sabbath. 

The Turkish fleet, under the command of an Englishman, 
late Captain, but now by the favor of the Sultan, Rear Ad- 
miral Walker, sailed from Constantinople, in two divisions, 

















~ by the Queen at the Buckingham Palace. The Ameri- 


op the 8th and 9th ultimo. Ten thousand mariners, with 


considerable change in the aspect of Indian affairs. 


The Sea Serpent 26 years ago.—The season of the ad- 
vent of this annual visitor to the Nahant region having ar- 
rived, and his snakeship having already made himself as, 
visible as usual, it may be interesting to refer back to the 
history of by-gone times, and note his first appearance to 
human ken. It is given in the Monthly Recorder, a pe- 
riodical published in New York under date of May, 1813. 
It will be noted that the modern process of affidavit-making 
is not by any means an original species of evidence in the 
premises, but that the very first averment of the existence 
of the “‘ critter” is made under oath. 


April 28.—Before me, the undersigned Notary Public, 
personally came and appeared, Samuel G. — late 
master-of the ship Amsterdam Packet, William R. Handy, 
late master of the ship Lydia, and Adam Knox, late master 
of the schooner Augusta, all belonging to New York ; and 
the said deponents being duly sworn according to law, 
severally and solemnly deposed and declared, that the 
were passengers on board the ship Niagara, which arriv 
at this port from Lisbon on Saturday last; and that on the 
Sth of April, inst being in lat. 43, 49, long. 65, at meridian, 
saw a large lump on the horizon, bearing N. W. distant 
six or eight miles, which they snpposed to be the hull of @ 
large ship bottom upwards. When within gunshot of it 
discovered it had motion, and on a nearer approach found 
it to be a fish apparently two hundred feet in length, about 
thirty broad, and from seventeen to eighteen feet high in 
the centre, cov ered with a shell formed similar to the plank 
on a clinker built vessel. Near the head on the right 
was a large hole or archway, covered occasionally with ® 
fin which was at times about eight or ten feet eut of water. 
Intended to have sent the boat to make further discoveries, 
but was deterred from the dreadfut appearance of the mou 
ster, having approached within thirty yards of it. 

Sworn before me. Wx. BusscKen, Notary Public 
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The British Magazines for July.—By the Great Western 
we received the New Monthly Magazine for July and Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. The former is mostly made up of “ con- 
tinued” articles, and we have found nothing in it suitable for 
our columns but a short and not very striking piece of verse 
by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson. This Magazine generally con- 
tains the best fugitive effusions of the modern English Muse, 








but is sadly deficient this month. It is a general remark that 
the lyrical productions of this country, as exhibited in our 
literary periodicals, are much superior to those of Great 
Britain. We were pleased to note, in the June number of 
this same New Monthly, the following impartial compliment, 
occurring in a notice of Carey & Hart’s pretty annual The 
Gift. “The Gitt,” it says, ‘contains more than the usual 
variety in is literary department, both prose end verse; the 
whole being the contributions of native pens. Those among 
thes: which will be best liked in this country are the prose 
pxetches which delineate the peculiarities of American life 
and manners. But those to which the most permanent value 
should be attached, in this country as well as in America, are 
the poetical effusions—the general tone and character of 
which prove that our transatlantic friends are quite on a par 
with ourselves in the general diffusion of poetic feeling and 
taste, however they may as yet be deficient in those stars of 
the poetical firmament of which we can at present boast so 
splendid a galaxy.” 

From Bentley’s Miscellany we give two short and delight- 
ful selections. The number is particularly rich. We do not 
eee that “ Boz” is likely to commence the long-promised 
svory of “‘ Barnaby Budge.” Washington Irving’s poorest 
paper is given, with the annunciation that the Crayon series, 
published in the Knickerbocker, are to appear simultaneously 
with their publication in the United States. This “ simul- 
taneously” must have been taken from an Irish dictionary, 
for “ Wolfert’s Roosv’’ did the author sufficient discredit here 
several months since. 

We had hardly read through our June periodicals before 
those for July were received. In our paper of to-day also 
will be found the commencement of a strangely-interesting 





. of the mou 


German story, finely translated for the Dublin University 
Magazine, entitled The Datura Fastuosa. 





Confessions of an Opium Eater.—We commence to-day 
| the republication of the most remarkable scries of papers 
which ever appeared in any Magazine. They were, at the 
time of their issue, attributed to Coleridge the Poet, but a 
gentleman by the name of De Quincy is their true author. 
They were gathered into an ordinary little volume and pub- 
lished here some years since, but are now “out of print.” In 
compliance with the wishes of many friends, as well as to 
present a copious feast of amusement to our readers, who 
may never have met with them, we now republish these 
“Confessions,” with the assurance that for power of style and 
vividness of description they are unsurpassed by any work of 
imagination in the English language. 








Stout's Statue of Queen Victoria, we regret to learn, was 
entirely destroyed on Monday morning last, while some men 
were engaged in hoisting the box containing it, on board 
vessel for Boston. It was a noble work of art, and was 
valued by Mr. Stout at three thousand dollars. Mr. S. we 


understand, intends to hold the owners of the vessel liable for 
the loss. 








Fires.—A fire broke out about 12 o’clock, on Wednesday 
night, in 16th-street, between 9th and 10th avenue, which en- 
tirely destroyed several buildings in the neighborhood. The 
loss was about $15,000. 

On Tuesday morning, the ship Groton, of Boston, with a 
cargo of cotton and tubacco, was entirely destroyed by fire, 
when lying at the wharf in Brooklyn. The ship was valued 
at $25,000 and insured for $17,000. 





_Miller, the agent of Mr. Steinbergen, whose mysterious 
{disappearance excited so much notice at the time, went to 
a embarked thence in a vessel bound to Glasgow, 

otland. 


Liberal.—The Hon. ‘Thomas W. Wiliams, of New Lon- 
don, Conn, member-elect of the next Congress, has made 


























THE EXPLORING EXPEDITION.—No. IV. 

To the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary.of War : 

Sir—In the slight allusion I have hitherto made to the 
probable considerations which influenced you in the selection 
of your Lieutenant Commodore—the certain kind of service 
he was deemed peculiarly fitted to perform, and for which it 
was supposed that in the whole Navy there would be no other 
competent—lI confined myself within the limits of what was 
not only freely spoken of at the time, as matter of general 
and well-founded rumor, but, openly alluded to in Congres- 
sional debate. However regular the record on file in the De- 
partment may appear; however beautifully in manner the 
command was tendered and accepted; with whatever demon- 
strations of modest self-distrust, the usual concomitant of ex- 
alted minds, it was received ; it will be difficult, nay :mpos- 
sible for you ever to do away the impression that a bargain 
was made. I do not say that this can be proven; because 
from the very nature of the case, proof could only be obtained 
through the criminating testimony of one of the parties to 
the transaction ; and it is not very likely that either of them 
wiil turn state’s evidence. 

During a discussion in the House of Representatives, April 
11, 1838, on the bill making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice, for that year, the outrage you had committed upon the 
professional feeling and pride of the Service in the appoint- 
ment you had then just made, was rather more than inciden- 
tally introduced! Mr. Wise, of the Naval Committee, said 
“that he had not accused Lieutenant Wilkes of purchasing 
his command at all; bat he had been informed that intime- 
tions had been given to officers of a higher grade, that it was 
expected, if appointed to the command, they would discharge 
certain individuals—and one of these ren, like a true officer, 
had replied, that if such dismissals were to be made, the 
Department must take the responsibility of making them. 
Mr. W. did not believe that it was the painter that was to 
be discharged, but there was an individual who had done 
more in the first instance to get up the Expedition than any 
other man in the country, and who had expressed himself very 
freely in the public journals in regard to the Secretary, and 
whom it was the object of the Department to get clear of.” 
Mr. Wise said further, “ that if his information was correct, 
Lieut. Wilkes had been selected, not on the ground of his pe- 
culiar scientific attainments, net that of the special character 
of the service, but for a reason entirely different. He hoped 
his friend from New-York would give the house some informa- 
tion on this point.” 

Mr. Hoffman said “he was utterly unable to do so, for this 
was the first moment that such a report had ever reached 
him. 

Mr. Wise said, “he had his information from a respecta- 
ble source, and such was the belief of some gentlemen in the 
Navy.” 

I shall not here indulge, as I well might, in commentary 
on the current of public feeling which called forth such allu- 
sion to your official action on the floor of Congress, but will 
give you at once the ful] advantage of the defence offered by 
your friend Mr. Ingham, Chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. Every one will perceive, from the guarded 
language used by that gentleman, how entirely free he must 
have considered you from all collusion, all imputation of bar- 
guin-making with your new commander. His allusion to 


their heads to offer him a public dinner. He declined that 
honor, but could not avoid the epportunity of expressing his 
delight, and of congratulating the country that the expedition 
had been reduced one-half. This'was his last, malignant 
effort—put forth much 

“ As a fly in winter 
That in a gleam of sunshine creeping forth, 
Kicks with stiff legs a feeble —~ or two 
And falls upon his back.” 


There I leave him, brooding o'er the mischief he has done 
in wounding the feelings and the pride, and striking at the 
honor and discipline of the service. There I leave him, to 
draw cold gleams of comfort from the reflection of having 
marred, so far as in him lay, a noble enterprize, and of hav- 
ing squandered the pension fund, heretofore held sacred for 
the most sacred of ull earthly objects—the relief of the wid- 
ows and orphans of those who died in the service of their 
country. 

And now, sir, for the reduction of the naval force of the 
expedition, which did so much to take away its naval char- 
acter, and which rendered it proper in you to install a favorite 
in the command who stood low on the list of Lieutenants. 
What, sir, will be the astonishment of your countrymen, and 
what will they think of you, when I tell them, what you know 
to be true and dare not deny, that the naval force now under * 
the command of your Lieutenant Commodore is larger than 
the squadron which lay in the port of New York under the 
dof Commodore Jones! Yes, sir, larger than that 
very squadron commanded by Commodore Jones, ayainst 
which you and Governor Dickerson had warred, as the 
whole country knows, so long and so fiercely, on account, as 
you pretended, of its magnitude! Oh, consistency, thou art 
indeed a jewel! And what will Mr. Ingham say when he 
learns the deceptions practiced upon him, and through him, 
in fact, upon the country! Do you deny my assertions ?, Do 
you, trembling, venture to ask for the proof? I have it at 
hand and will give ityou, The present squadron consists of: 





1. The sloop of War Vincennes, Lieut. Charles Wilkes, Esq. 
Commander-in-Chief, with twenty-two subordinate officers. 
This is a twenty gun ship—which cannot, according to law, 
be commanded by ar officer under the grade of Master 
Commander. . 

2. Sloop of war Peacock, Lieut. William L. Hudson Com- 
mander, with nineteen subordinate officers. This vessel, 
now second in the squadron, had recently been the flag ship 
of a Commodore in the East Indies. 

3. Ship Relief, Lieut. A. K. Long Commander, with nine sub- 
ordinate officers. 

4. Brig of war Porpoise, Lieut. Cadwallader Ringgold Com- 
mander, with twelve subordinate officers. 

5. Schooner Flying Fish, Passed Midshipman Samuel R. 
Knox Commander. 


6. Schooner Sea Gull, Passed Midshipman James W. Reid 
Commander. 

Thus, sir, the country will observe the peculiarly ingenious 
manner in which you have made the expedition “ altogether 
scientific” in character, and reduced it to “one-half” its 
original proportions. This latter feat has been accomplished 
by withdrawing the Macedonian of 36 guns and 300 men, 





Governor Dickerson instead of to you, will pass for what it is 
worth. It is simply an incident in the miserable farce of re- 
taining ‘‘ that good old man”’ in office to sign your papers. 
Mr. Ingham understood the gentleman from Virginia to say that 
there had been a distinct understanding between the Secretary of the 
Navy and Lieut. Wilkes, that if he received the command he was to 
turn off a certain part of the scientific corps. ‘This may have been 
very proper. It was very apparent, whatever might or might not 
have passed on the subject, that that corps must be reduced. It had 
been engaged in expectation of a large scale of organization; the 
scale was now reduced nearly one-half, and this corps must be cur- 
tailed in thing like a corresponding proportion. Mr. I. had not 
intended to say any thing to the disparagement of Com. Jones; he 
had nothing whatever to do with that gentleman, or with his private 
views in relation to the matter. 
Mr. Wise said that Com. Jones had told him but yesterday that 
there would not be a reduction of one doilar’s expense in the present 
plan, 
Mr. Ingham said it would be very singular indeed if, when the ex- 
pedition was to contain but one-half the number of vessels, and the 
whole outfit was cut down in the same proportion, there would be no 
reduction in the expense! Very strange indeed! 
Nothing can be farther from my intention than a design to 
charge Mr. Ingham with having made a voluntary misstate- 
ment. Nevertheless;he was in error, and you owe that gen- 
tleman an apology fur having misled-him. He obtained his 
information from the Department, and from the hour that in- 
formation was communicated on the floor of Congress to the 
present, a large portion of the public as well as of the mem- 
bers of that Congress have been under the impression that the 
squadron prepared under the guidance of your Lieutenant 
consisted of about one-half the force organized under Com- 
modore Jones ; and no small portion of your defence or justi- 
fication has rested on the deception of this professed curtail- 
ment. 
You have yourself often given currency to the same imposi- 
tion in various ways, and in no instance have you corrected 
the palpable misstatement. Even Governor Dickerson, after 
retiring trom the Navy Department, “ just four years after he 
entered it,” endorsed the same glaring misrepresentation in 














and substituting therefor the Vincennes, Peacock and Por- 
poise of 56 guns and 460 men!!! 

I speak from the book, sir; the Naval Register bears me 
out in what I say. It matters not if these versels went to sea 
with less than their: full compliment of men; I believe that 
wretched species of trickery and humbug was practised; but 
it can deceive no one, as it is well known that their number 
can be increased at almost any foreign port. The aggregate 
tonnage and number of guns of your present squadron, sir, 
are greater than that of the first; the aggregate draft of water 
is greater; and there is an addition of one schooner, which 
addition bad been pertinaciously denied to Commodore Jones? 

Standing, sir, as you now do, exposed, denuded before the 
public and stripped of all defence on the score of a reduced 
force, itis hoped that you will not attempt to entrench your- 
self behind reduced expenses. As the two have usually been 
coupled, I will say a word in raference to the latter. will 
you condescend to inform the public, or cause them to be in- 
formed, how the expenses of the present organization can fall 
short of the expenses of the former organization, consisting 
of the Macedonian, Pioneer, Consort, Relief and Active! I, 
for one, should like to see you attempt a detailed comparison 
beiween the two. Will any practical seaman, uninfluenced 
by hope or fear, say thut the present plan is in any way com- 
parable to the former one, as regards efficiency for navigation 
in high latitudes, or for the protection of commerce, survey 
ing, or scientific research among the islands of the Pacific. 
Will you, sir, be graciously pleased to enlighten the nation as 
to what has been the cost of changing from a good to a bad 
plan, merely to gratify but hold! I will not allude to mo- 
tives; I leave them in the recesses of your own breast, hav- 
ing little doubt that before I have done with your acts, the 
public will have little to conjecture with regard to your mo- 
tives. I will in advance, however, do you the justice to admit 
that you have stepped’ most admirable in the footsteps of your 
predecessor and coadjutor, who now reposes on his laurels, 











*§* douation of one thousand dollars to the colonization cause. 















a celebrated letter to some of his neighbors who took it into 


CIT: 


Very respectfully, your obt. et. and fellow 


amid the cool shades and flowery walks of Sue-o Sones. ~ 
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For the New-Yorker. 

Mr. Eviton: The following criticism, or rather mock 
criticism on the ‘ Hohenlinden’ of Mr. Campbell, is extracted 
from one of the numbers of an old paper, which has long 
since gone the way of most publications. It was intended by 
the author (a Mr. T.) as a satire upon many of the critics of 
the day, who were, in more senses than one, minute philoso- 
phers; and it ia a thing so happy in its kind, that I cannot 
but believe that it will prove acceptable to the majority of 
your readers. The ‘ Hohenlinder’ of Mr. C. is a produc- 
tion which has been universally and deservedly admired for 
the energy and richness of its execution; and it was selected 
by the author of the criticism, as an acknowledged master- 
piece, his object being to prove that the best and most per- 
fect effusions will not bear the ordeal of rigid and strict ex 
amination. The moral of the article I cannot but regard as 
a profitable one for many of the critics of our day, who seem 
to forget too often how much easier it is to discover faults in 


phe productions of others, than to improve their own. 
Yours, truly, 8S. H.C. 
CAMPBELL’S HOHENLINDEN 

Is one among the number of ditties that proves the lamenta- 
ble decay of taste. It is recited with the embellishments of 
oratory at our schools and colleges; sung at the fireside and 
the theatre; selected for the common-place book of the lady 
and the chirographical specimen of the schoolboy; and is 
quoted and lauded by the sage and the simple. Let us fora 
moment examine its claims to such attention. Had it not 
more harmony of measure than depth of thought, it never could 
have found its way this side of the Atlantic, In attempting 
to prove this, I shall, contrary to our usual practice of con- 
demning en masse, examine Mr. Campbeli’s chef d’auvre by 
stanzas. Aware that Hohenlinden by frequent reprinting has 
various readings, [ have, as I think generously selected that 
reading which the editor of Mr. C.’s poetical works consid- 
ered as the ‘ most spirited and eloquent.’ This instance is 
not to operate, however, as a precedent, since we consider 
typographical errors ‘as our fair game.’ Without entering 
into a discussion whether the ‘most spirited and elegant 
reading ’ was the original or not, we (a reviewer or a king 
always says we) now take the subject in hand, commencing 
with the first stanza; 

‘On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bivodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly.’ 

The second line of this stanza commences with an exple- 
tive, which is now often resorted to, that the proper number 
of syllables may be contained in the line. We have some- 
where met with a doggerel ditty, of domestic manufacture, 
containing the following line, where the word all is twice in- 
troduced fer the same reason: 

‘From home all for to go, all for to fight.’ 

Mr. Campbell is extremely unhappy in iatroducing Winter 
as darkness personified. Does he suppose that we have for- 
gotten the ‘all bloodless snow’ in the preceding line, with 
which Winter is generally clad? As Thompson expresses it, 

‘the cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white.’ 
But, ‘ dark as winter,’ conveys the same idea as ‘dark as 
snow.’ This is not the only heterogeneous idea contained in 
these four lines. ‘To flow, or ‘ glide smootbly,’ is rather in- 
compatible with ‘ rolling rapidly.’ 

I should exceed the limits prescribed to myself were I to 
dwell any longer on this stanza: I therefore proceed to the 
second, where Linden peeps through the blanket of the snow 
to ‘see another sight.’ Now, ‘ the darkness of her scenery’ 
ia by command of ‘ beat of drum’ lighted by ‘ fires of death.’ 
We often read of the ‘ arrows of death,’ but it was reserved 
to Mr. C. to furnish Death with powder and ball. As Death 
is thus armed, it would be hard if the horsemen that in the 
next stanza are brought to the combat should be left to fight 
pugnis etcalcibus. Toremove our apprehensions we are in- 
formed ‘each horseman drew his battle-blade.’ This one 
line of eight syllables not only tells us that they had swords, 
but that they actually drew them in season, i. e., before the 
horses ‘ neighed to join the dreadful revelry.’ 

The fourth stanza deserves to be written entire, verbatim, 
literatim et punctuatim: 


‘ Then shook the hills, with thunder riven; 
Then rushed the steed, to battle driven; 
And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flash’d the red artillery.’ 

That ‘the hills’ should shake, is not by any means so 
strange as that thunder should rive them, or that artillery 
should ‘ flash louder than the bolts of heaven.’ Thunder and 
lightning appear to have changed characteristics; and if the 
hills are susceptible of fear, this might account for their 
shaking. We would suggest the foilowing reading, which, 
if not ‘ more spirited and elegant,’ is less absurd : 


Then shook the hills, by budlets riven; 


While louder than the bolts of heaven 
Thunder'd the red artillery. 

The ‘ most spirited andelegant reading ’ of the next stanza 
would be with a ‘quick and low’ tone of voice ; and we 
would recommend to future publishers to include it in a pa- 
renthesis, as it is of that negative character that nothing more 
need be said of it than that it makes the poem one verse 
longer than it otherwise would be. We cannot penetrate Mr. 
Campbell's motives, and should not wish to, if we could ; but 
we have thought that this was placed where it is to give ef- 
tect to the succeeding stanza, for the same reason that dead 
colors, placed next to bright ones, increase the lustre of the 
latter. So the coming verse opens bright as Aurora, an- 
nouncing the important fact, ‘’tis morn,’ and consequently, 
that warriors who have been fighting where it was as ‘ dark 
as winter,’ can now see to take better aim. The result of 
this, we are told in the next stanza, is, ‘the combat deepens.’ 
The ‘ war-clouds rolling dun’ make it almost as dark as it 
was before sunrise; for we are told ‘the eun can scarce 
pierce them ’—and the next line corroborates the idea that it 
is but little lighter than before, for no one can imagine that 
‘furious Frank and fiery Hun’ (who we suppose are the two 
leaders in the engagement) would be content to ‘ shout,’ if 
they could see to fight. ‘To * shout in their sulph’rous can- 
opy’ is sheer nonsense. A canopy, if we understand the 
word, is ‘a covering spread over the head,’ and if they had 
brimstone canopies, the moment they are used as trumpets, 
they cease to be canopies. ‘Shout in their sulph’rous conk- 
shells,’ would be vastly better. 


‘The combat deepens; on, ye brave, 
Who fight for victory or the grave; 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry.’ 


It would seem by this stanza that one party fought for glory, 
and the other for the grave; and as the objects are so unhke, 
we should suppose that each would respectively abandon to 
the other all claims. Who Munich is, we are not informed ; 
but from the use of the pronoun ‘thy,’ we are inclined to 
think he is a Quaker, who needs a great deal of urging to 
mingle in the combat, although the last line rather discourages 
that idea, since chivalry was never, as we have heard, im- 
puted to this sect. Mr. Campbell, however, may be better 
acquainted with them than we are. : 

We are not told how ‘the dreadful revelry’ terminated ; 
but we are of opinion that Frank’s party and Hun’s both 
claimed the victory. There were, however, a great many 
killed on both sides. The last stanza informs us of this in a 
very impressive manner—in a manner that must convince 
every one that a battle is an ‘all-bloody scene.’ We would 
recommend it to all the peaceable readers of The M——? 


‘Ah! few shall part where many mect ; 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.’ 


The snow shall be whose winding-sheet ! Winding-sheets 
are generally for the dead; but in this passage the obvious 
grammatical construction ily implies, that those here 
spoken of, are such as ‘ part’—by which we understand such 
as are not killed. But suppose it to be really ascertained to 
whom these winding-sheets belonged: there would still be 
the objection, that the snow which is to be the winding-sheet 
1s above their sepulchres—the turf. And further, there is 
great probability that amid so much lightning, fire and brim- 
stone, the snow had all melted away before this time. 

If‘ every turf beneath their feet’ was to be a sepulchre, 
certainly very many must have been slaughtered, and in the 
burial they must have been very much pressed for room. 
Perhaps, however, on account of their numbers, they were 
buried perpendicularly. 

Did net your limits forbid, we should have mentioned many 





Mexico.—Santa Ana appears to be in full sway here now, 
It is said, however, that he is either jealous or afraid of Gen. 
erals Bustamente, Arista, Cortazar or Urrea; some, one or 
all of them. Tn consequence of which he has resolved to 
make a push for popularity by another expedition against 
Texas. He has, therefore, caused Gen. Tornell, the Minister 
of War to ask of the Chamber of Deputies: “ That the Ex. 
ecutive be empowered to incur the necessary expenses, until 
the pacification of the ‘ Department of Texas’ is fully accom. 
plished, and to dictate all measures which may be considered 
necessary for the attainment of this end!! 

We take the following account of the proceedings, on the 
arrival of Col. Bee at Vera Cruz, from the Washinton Globe, 
Mexico anD Texas.-The correspondesce which had taken 
place between Colonel Bee, the late Texan Envoy of Texas 

and General Victoria, the Military Commandant of Venn 
Cruz, is published in a number of the Iris, a Mexicen paper 

on the 22d June. The instructions from the Suprems Goy. 
ernment in the city of Mexico, required Governor Vicioyig 
not to recive Colonel Bee as an agent for Texas. He wag 
required to say to Col. Bee: 

1. That he might represent in writing to General Victoria 
the object of his mission, not in any public character, but ag 
a commissioner from the revolted colonists of T'exas. 

2. That if the object of his mission were to ask the r 
nition of the independence of Texas, General Victoria should 
reply that the Government of the Republic could give no re 
plies, and that Colonel Bee should be immediately required 
to re-embark. 

8. That General Victoria should treat Col. Bee eltogether 
aa a private individual, but that he should guard his moves 
ments, and prevent all communication with the revolutionary 
spirits. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department remarks 
that Col Bee arrived in the United States packet Woodbury, 
and that the United States Consul at Vera Cruz delivered his 
communication to General Victoria. These circumstances 
prove how much interest the United States Government and 
its agents continue to take in the dismemberment of this Re- 
public. 

In consequence of his instructions, Gen. Victoria required 
the Texan Envoy to re-embark in the first vessel sailing from 
Vera Cruz. 





From Trxas.—Mr. Alcee Labrance, minister of the Uni- 
ted States at Texas, arrived at New-Orleans, the 15th inst. 
on Monday night in the steamer Columbia. 

By the above arrival we have Texas papers to the 12th inst. 

Depredations were frequent in the neighborhood of Bexar, 
committed by a band of savages mingled with whites, who 
rob Mexicans and Texians indiscriminately. A company was 
to be equipped and sent to that quarter. 


| The rumored arrival of four thousand Mexican troops in 


the vicinity of Matamoras produced some excitement among 
the people of Texas who were preparing to mect them and 
give a good account of them. 

A considerable detachment of Texian troops had marched 
towards the northern frontier, to repel an invasion which the 
savages threatened in that quarter. This cotemporaneous 
movement of the Indians and Mexicans indicates some kind 
of combination and concert betwcen them. [ Louisianian. 





France anp Burenos Ayres.—The blockade of Buenos 
Ayres by France, has continued already about fifteen months, 
without any immediate prospect of its being raised. A let 
ter from a Rio Janeiro correspondent, says,—* It is generally 
supposed that Rosas will continue to hold out as long as poe 
sible, rather than cede a single point to the French. Some 
however entertain hopes of an adjustment from the recall of 
Admiral Le Blanc, and Mr. Roger the French Charge, and 





other defects that have occurred to us, in a piece which has 
been selected only on account of its great popularity. The 
same proportion of faults are to be seen in every modern po- 
em. Would not critics therefore grossly neglect their duty 
if they should encourage works of this description? 





Desecration of the Monument of Mr. Jefferson.—We 
were very much surprised to see, during a late visit to the 
grave of Mr. Jefferson, that the granite monument has 
been much mutilated and broken by visiters; and that the 
marble slab over the grave of his wife has also been broken. 
We trust the good people of the United States, who travel 
here for the purpose of seeing the place where the body of 
this immortal man is laid, will desist from thus desecrating 
this monument. We consider it worse than sacrilege to be 
breaking in pieces a monument erected over the ashes of 
one of the most illustrious of Statesmen and Patriots, We 
never should dare exhibit as a relic, even the smallest par- 
ticle of stone which we had been guilty of breaking from 
the monument of the Sage of Monticello. More than 1000 
strangers annually visit the grave of Mr. Jefferson. We 
hope for the future, that all visitors will desist from like de- 
predations. 

The editors in the United States can puta stop to -this 
evil, by cautioning the people against it and we hope ‘they 


the appointment in their stead of others, with whom Rosas 
may be disposed to treat more freely. The result of Mr. 
Morenos’ mission to England is not yet known.” 


Jamaica.—The Evening Post, has Jamaica papers to the 
29th of June. The dispute between the planters and the or 
prentices, (it says) is continued with its usual virulence. On 
the one side, it is stated that the negroes refused to la 
together, that they have taken forcible possession of the farms 
converted the crops to their own use, and on being threa 
with the terrors of the law, have resorted to secret meetings 
and the use of firearms. To which itis replied that although 
there has been some cessation of labor, it has only been tea 
porary, that the apprentices are willing to work for just ¥ 
ges, and that whatever outrages may have been commitied, 
were provoked by the ccarse and inhuman treatment rece 
from employers. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR, 
Rensselaer County.—Amos K. Hadiey, Master in Char 
cery, in place ef George Palmer; and Henry Z. Hayneh, 
Master in Chancery, in place of John Koon, whose terms 
office have expired. 


Flour.—The Cincinnatti Gazette of the 18th inst. quote 
flour from the Canal at $4 25. This is 10 cents higher thet 














Then rushed the steed, to battle driven; 





will do so. (Charlottesville Republican. 





the quotation in the same paper a few days previous. 
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Froripa.— Tallahassee, July 15.—On Saturday night, 
July 13, the Indians attacked the house of Greene Chaires, 
about nine o’clock. They murdered Mrs. Chaires and two 
children and burned the house to ashes. Mr. Chaires was 
in bed; Mrs. C. had not yet retired. He and a daughter es- 
caped in their night clothes. Two or three children also es- 
caped. His place was situated ten to fifteen miles from here, 
a little north of the St. Augustine road. The light of his 
burning dwelling was seen from this place. 

Another party of Indians, on the afternoon of the same day, 
captured a wagon on the St. Augustine rvad, about 20 miles 
from this place. A negro near Mr. Bird’s plantation was 
shot through the body by Indians on the same night. 

Troops were out yesterday in pursuit but without success ; 
the enemy had gowe South and East towards the Wacisra. 
The day was se stormy, however, that it was impossible to 
trail them. LN. Y. Gazette. 


Key West, July 15.—Col. Harney passed through this port 





or Wednesday in the Santee, with the Indian traders on 
board. On the 5th and 6th Sam Jones, by invitation of Col. | 
Harney, in whom he places great confidence, came into the | 
camp at Key Biscayne and had a talk. He spoke an hour! 
with great force and fluency, and at the conclusion the wer] 
riors gave a yell of assent that chilled the blood of the stout- 
hearted Colonel, who was attended but by a few unarmed | 
officers. No person possesses the influence of Col. Harney | 
with these Indians. 

Old Sam was very diplomatic with Gen. Macomb. Chitio- | 
Tuskenuggee was sent, and they said he was the successor of | 
Sam Jones. This was not true. Sam is the principal chief, | 
and as he did not go, he intended, if Tuskenuggee did any | 
thing unsatisfactory, to disclaim bis authority. However, he | 
and Tuskenuggee, while they told Harney this, at the same | 
time said they would go with their warriors within the pre-| 
scribed limits and there remain, They are voor and their | 
powder is nearly exhausted. [N. Y. Jour. of Com. 





Indian War.—T he Peoria Register gives the following 
items respecting the war which young Black Hawk is wag- 
ing against the Sioux : | 

It seems they were out in search of the Sioux only, and | 
that coming upon the combined bands near the neutral 
ground, a tract of land that separates the former and latter 
tribes, they (the Sioux and Mohawks) held up a red blanket 
in token of friendship, but which unfortunately carried a 
different impression to the bosoms of the ferocious Sacs, 
who instantly rushed upon them, and killed and captured | 
men, women and children, to the number of twenty-five or | 
thirty, withont resistance. 

And now at their towns on the Des Moines and far in| 
the distance may be heard the fierce shouts and triumphant | 
yells, as they dance in ecstacy aronnd the post where hang | 
the ghastly scalps of the dead, and where are tied their dis- | 
consolate captives. 

The following belongs to the same subject: 

War.—Extract of a letter to the editor, dated Des Moines | 
Trading House, Jane 5, 1839: 

Our Indians (Sacs and Foxes) are still at war at present. | 
A party came ina few days since, bearing scalps and 11) 

risoners! ‘They are so elated with their success that they | 
fave all turned out, young men and old, boys, dogs and all. | 

— | 

Murders in the West and South- West —Judge James, ot | 
the Kentucky Senate, says the Nashville Whig, was shot a 
few days ago at Columbus, on the Mississippi river, by Hob- | 
son Binford—the Judge being the fourth victim of a feud | 
which has for some time existed between the families of | 
James and Binford. In Bourbon County, Kentucky, an old 
man named Hedges was killed by zepeated stabs with a 
Bowie knife, in the hands of a young rutlian named Lamme. 

The St. Louis Gazette, of the 8th, states that a fellow 
named Giles, had beaten his wife to death in that city. The 
assault was so horribly brutal, that the liver and ribs of the 
victim were found, on a post mortem examination, to be lite- 
rally crushed together. She was a worthy, virtuous and in 
dustrious woman—the husband an habitual drunkard. 





U. S. Mint at New-Orleans.—Thomas Slidell, Esq. the 
U. S. District Attorney, left New-Orleans on Friday the 12th 
inst. for Washington, carrying with him the record of an in- 
vestigation which had been going on night and day, for more 
than a month at the mint, during which many curious facts 
came to light. Mr. Slidell conducted the investigation on the 

art of the Government, Judge Woodruff and Wm. D. Boyle, 
Esq. on the part of the superintendent and his party, and 
Jacob Barker, Esq. on the part of some of the other officers. 
The circumstances elicited in this investigation, are of a na- 
ture impeaching the characters of most of the officers in the 
mint for honesty, veracity, and fitness for their stations, 
LN. O. Bee. 








Distressing Event.—Mr. H. B. Mann, a young gentleman 
of great promise, and only son of Dr. Hiram Mann, of Ly- 
ons, Wayne County, was drowned while bathing in company 
with a fellow student, of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, 


Brandon Bank.—We see it stated that R. G. Crozier 
has been appointed President of this Bank—Gov. Lynch 
having declined the proffered honor. 8S. M. Puckett, one 
of the directors, resigned, and Gov. Lynch has been 
elected to fill the vacancy. 





Growth of Cincinnati.—It is stated that ten thousand 
brick houses are now in the progress of building in the city 
of Cincinnati, and that five hundred more will be built in 
the course of the summer. Even this amount of new build- 
ings will not supply the demand. 





Remarkable Escape.—A school house in the town of Well- 
fleet (Mass.) was struck by lightning. There were forty 
children in the house, who, with their teacher, were all pro- 
strated by the bolt, and some of them rather seriously injured, 
but not a life was lost! 





THEATRICALS. 

At the Park, a version of ‘ Captain Kyd,’ from Ingraham’s novel of 
that name, has been produced. It is a heavy piece, and too long and 
tedious for dog-days. 

The Taglionis have come back, to play another engagement at the 
same house. 

The National Theatre is undergoing important repairs, of which an 
account hereafter. 

* Niblo’s’ continues to be the attractive spot. The Ravels and Bur- 
ton are producing novelty after novelty, to large and admiring houses 
—the latter ‘ star’ being aided by Miss Monier, Miss Ayres, Mr. Bish- 
op, Mrs. Conway, Mr. Baldock, and a very clever personator of ‘ old 
men’ Mr. Ferrers—not Freer, as we said last week. A Mr. Mills has 
made one or two horrible failures as ‘a walking gentleman’ at this 
establishment. 

The Gardens have been crowded all the week. 

The Bowery keeps on its steady course. Novelties and change are 
the order of the day there, as to the selection of the entertainments.— 
The houses have been very good. 

We copy two paragraphs from the Evening Star of last Saturday: 

“Madame Augusta’s Benefit—Sevcral inquiries having been made 
respecting the complimentary benefit proposed to be given to Mde, 
Augusta, prior to her departure for Europe, we have ascertained that 
it has been abandoned, in cousequence of the terms required by Mr. 
Simpson for the use of the Park ‘Theatre being much greater than the 
Committee dcemed the season of the year and the general state of 
theatrical attendance would justify their giving. 

“ Mr. Simpson should not, by asking such exorbitant terms, such as 
he knew would be refused, have prevented this parting testimony of 
good will toward Madame Augusta. She filled the Park treasury for 
fifty nights in the Bayadere, played gratuitously for the Manager's 
benefit, and in all appeared nine nights at the Park for the benefit of 
various performers. The Park should not have been closed to her on 


this last effort, and at the solicitation of respectable patronsand friends 
of that house.” 


We deem it to be our duty to have a finger in every pie of this kind, 
and shall therefore proceed to give our opinions of the matter in- 
volved in the above paragraphs from Major Noalhi’s pen. 

In the first place, we are opposed to all these ‘compliments’ and 
*‘complimentaries,’ whether they come before the public in the shape 
of theatrical benefits, packet-ship passengers’ carus, or what not. Phe 
theatrical ‘ star’ sings, or dances, or plays, for such a salary per week 
or night, gets his money, and so concludes his bargain with the man- 
ager and the public—a bargain, by the bye, which is never much to 
the disadvantage of the said ‘ star,’ as matters go, and have been in 
the habit of going, in this country, of late. ‘The steamboat or packet 
master is interested to make the best voyage he can, to subserve the 
interests of his owners, and is also interested in making one set of pas- 
sengers as comfortable as possible, ro that hc may secure another af- 
terward. Under such circumstances, he has no right to expect, and 
should be ashamed of himself to receive, any of these cheap ‘ compli- 
ments,’ in the shape of newspaper cards, or services of plate, from 
those who had a right to all he can have done for the comfort and 

i of his p gers. Besides, the trick is too stale now; 
and such men as the captains of our crack ships and sea steamers are 
ought to view it as decidedly infra dig. to permit it to be played off 
upon them. 

Well, this is the way we view the matter in the abstract. But there 
is something in the case immediately before us deserving of particu- 
lar remark. Augusta has made money by her engagements in Amer- 
ica—if not so much as she would have liked, still she has made money, 
and she ought to, and probably would, had her friends not come for- 
ward, have been content. But the plan of ‘a complimentary benefit’ 
was broached by some of her friends; and there certainly was and is 
no earthly reason why she should not have received one as well as any 
body else in whose favor such a proposition has been made. The 
scheme was going rapidly on to completion. The only difficulty was 
to obtain one of the stages upon which the fair danseuse had appeared. 
The National was undergoing thorough repairs, and was, of course, 
out of the question. The Park was doing nob of q » 
and its people were playing ‘ gag’ to empty houses, night after night. 
Augusta’s talents had proved a great source of profit to the treasury 
of that establishment: she had played, night after night, whenever 
called upon, for the benefits of the Park company—and had even 
played for Simpson's Benefit gratuitously ; and, under these circum- 
stances, she and her friends had a perfect right to anticipate the per- 

of the to use that house upon the proposed occasion, 
without the payment of even one dollar therefur. What must have 
been her surprise, and her friends’ mortification, to receive from Mr. 
Simpson a reply to their application for the house, equivalent to a 
flat refusal! * 

We are certainly pelled to ide with the Star in the opinien 
that this conduct of the manager of the Park theatre toward a public 
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on Saturday week. [Albany Argus. 








favorite so circumstanced, is reprehensible in the highest degree. 


To Subscribers.—We wish every subscriber who is in arrears a 
dollar or more to remit us immediately the amount due, or as near as 
even dollars will make it. To those who owe us fer a year or more 
we would hint that we are aboat putting their names in mourning, as 
a preparatory training to their entering the ‘ Black Lists.’ Some peo- 
ple do not understand that unpaid letters remain in the Post-Office. 

Agents, in remitting money, must be particular to state not only 
the name and residence of the person to whom the money is to be 
credited, but the form of the paper to which he subscribes, as a cone 
trary course not only perplexes but nearly doubles the labor of the 
book-keeper, who already has ‘in keeping’ ten thousand subscribers! 
We have recently received money from Agents, with a request to 
credit to their account, They will perceive that individual subseri- 
bers are not benefited by such remittances. 

We wish it understood that we always decline taking distant sub- 
ecribers without payment in advance ; and, to-obviate the objection 
that fractional parts of a dollar cannot be remitted by mail, the mest 
preferable conveyance, we send our Folie Fifteen Mouths for Three 
Dollars, and our Quarto Eighteen Months for Five Dollars—expenses 
on remittance to be paid by the subscriber. 

Postmasters have laid us under many obligations; yet they neglect, 
in ordering a diseontinuance or a change of our paper’s destination, 
to give usthe form. To remedy this in part, they will, when wishing 
to order a discontinuance, return the paper with our envelope on it 
and their post-mark. 





James Miller, of Schenectady, N.Y., is hereby politely requested 
to call on our agent at S. and pay him §3, balance of account. If the 
gentleman is not satisfied as to his legal liability to pay the demand, 
he can have the screws put by informing Mr. Smith of his passion for 
that sort of amusement. 


We have on our black book a precious lot of graceless seamps, who 
have discontinued their papers, owing us for from two to six months. 
We shall give them a few weeks more to repent in, and then if they do 
not square the yards with us, we willtrice them up, as an example to 
the rest of the crew. 








NEW AGENTS. 
The following gentlemen have consented to act as Agents for The 
New-Yorker: 
J.& F. Beiiamy, Clyde, N. Y. 
8S. H. Tayvor, Springville, Pa. 
Cyrus Situ, Union College, Schenectady. 








FBaccied, 
July 16, Samuel Clarke to Agnes Pollock. 
July 2, Joseph T. Page to Sarah Ann, daughter of T. B. Crane. 
July 21, Lewis G. Morris, of Wesichester Co., to Emily, duughter 
of the late Jacob Lorillard, of this city. ; 
July 22, Dennis P. Turcot to Aun Delia Reily. 
Also, Newton Gilbert to Margaret W. Fraiser. 
July 23, Alfred Vail, of Morristown, N. J., to Jane Elizabeth, daug h- 
ter of James Cummings, of this city. 
Also, Martin M. Smith to Kk. E. Dubnell. 
At Brooklyn, July 24, Philip J. Roome of New-York to Margaret 


Barr. 

London, July 1, Richard Edward Alcock, of the firm of Samuel Al- 
cock & Co., New-York, to Elizabeth Louisa Emma, daughter of 8. 
King, of Camden Cottage. 

New-Haven, Conn., July 15, Lt. Joseph Hull, U. S. N., to Amelia, 
daughter of Capt. Elisha Hart, of aybrook. 

Also, July 22, Rev. Lorenzo T, Bennet to Maria Bishop, daughter of 
the late Jacob Smith. 

New Brighton, Conn., July 17, Roger H. Mills, of New-Hartford, to 
Harriet A., daughter of Alva North. 

East Hartford, Conn., July 15, J. W. Crane, of New-York, to Mary 
H., daughter of Edward Pitkin. 

Hartford, Conn., July 17, Horace J. Mecch to Louisa F. Remington, 
Williamsburg, L. L, July 18, Jesse C, Smith, of New-York, to Susan 
C., daughter of E. Grittin. 

Harrison, Westchester Co., July 17, Thomas C. Carpenter to Elsey 
Keeler. : 

Manhasset, L. I., July 23, George Goff, of Port Henry, N. Y., to Jane 
Willis, of this city. 

Jamaica, L.L, July 21, Norris Hicks, of New-York, to Sarah Foster, 
of Flushing. 





Died, 

July 18, John Coddington, 37. 

Also, Eliza Jane, wife of Gilbert Demarest. 
July 19, Thomas Tillman, 51. . 

Also, James E., son of James E. Jennings, 8. 
July 20, Mary, widow of Capt. L. C. Hoyt, 35. 
Also, Edward J. Chariton, 

Also, Charity, widow of Jacob T. Solis, 54. 
July 21, Eliza, wife of Ceorge F. Wiegaud, 23. 
July 22, Peter Ogilvie, 49. . 
Also, Marie Jane Virginia, wife of Stephen Dominick, 32. 

Also, Grace, daughter of Archibald Watt, €. 

Also, Joha ae 54. 

July 23, Louisa E. Vaillant, 63. 

July 25, Benjamin Bill, 26. 

Also, Nicholas B. Lyon, 66, 

At Brooklyn, July 21, Abraham Vandeveer, 58. 

Also, July 25, Lewis Francis Moen, 82. 

Mount Holly, N. J., July 8, Francis Verges, ce Porto Rico 
Hudson, N. Y., July 15, Eunice, wife of Timothy W. Bunker, 54. 
At sea, July 16, Rev. William Vincent Thatcher, of Bostou, 25. 
Camden, Oneida Co., July 10, Andrew Clark, late of Norwich, Conn 
Remsen, Oneida Co., July 10, Heary Remsen Sheldon. 
Middlebury, Portage Co., Ohio, July 10, Gregory Powers, 34. 

Near West Point, my 15, Mary Anna, daughter of C. Faurot. 
At West Land Lake, N. Y., Barnabas Bartoi, 64, 

Lyman, Maine, e Waterhouse. 

St. Joseph's, Florida, July 4, Br. Charles Hair 





Valparaiso, April 15, Heary N. Rogers, tormer ston, 31. 
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heart so ey, with-out measure ; 
y 


® 


‘Ss 
| 
Cx o— 





feat. 


Cadenza. Non Troppo Presto. 


lal, la, la, la, la, la, 


2—.Oh! what a joyous day; | 
Love's light is gleaming; - 
And o’er yon pathless way 
Brightly is beaming : 











“O08! 
A FAVORITE SONG—SUNG BY MISS S. PHILLIPS—COMPOSED BY CARAFFA—ARRANGED BY ALEXANDER LEE. 


WHAT A JOYOUS DAY. 





Feel 


Oh! a joyous day Light my 
what jer , . SSeunds 


As cece eesececeseccesseseceseses 


Rapture now fills breast, Sorrow subsiding ; Now poor at rest, All care de - ri-ding ; 
my 


my 


ears 


» Chasing all vain regrets With sounds sweet-ly—With sounds, with sounds so sweet - - - 
so 


Ist time. 


la, lal, la, la, la, la, lal,la, ia, la, lal, la, Ia, Ia, 


[st time. 


Sons of the towering mount, * | 
Valse fairest daughters, 
Taste of love’s crystal fount, 


a 


- 
. 


~s- 


lal, la, la, la, la, la,la,la. 


2d time. 





Strike then the Castanets, 
Trip it in measure ; 
Chase away vain regrets 
With sounds of pleasure, Fal, &c. 











